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Award  winning  color 

Through  the  SCITEX  computerized  color  separation 
system,  the  Chicago  Tribune  provides  advertisers  with 
complete  color  reproduction  services.  It  is  color  so 
good  that  twice  the  Chicago  Tribune  placed  in  the 
prestigious  Kodak  international  color  competition. 

Rub  resistant  ink 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  one  of  the  few  newspapers 
in  the  country  that  uses  rub-free  black  and  color  inks, 
allowing  the  newspaper  to  cover  the  news  without 
covering  readers' hands  and  clothes. 

Recycled  newsprint 

The  Chicago  Tribune  uses  newsprint  whose  composi¬ 
tion  is  at  least  50%  recycled  paper.  In  addition,  all 
damaged  paper  and  overprints  are  recycled. 

The  Chicago  Tribune...the  Midwest's  primary  newspaper. 
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Let  GCN  fine  tune  your 
suburban  market! 


Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  i 


Waukegan 

LAKE 

COUNTY  , 


Libertyville 


KANE 

COUNTY 


Aurora  ^ 


Wheaton 


Du  PAGE 
COUNTY 


You’ll  like  listening  to  the  lyrics  the  six  Greater 
Chicago  Newspapers  have  to  offer  when  we  harmonize 
about  Chicago’s  “OUTER  LOOP”.  This  abundant 
MARKET  APART  is  made  up  of  four  suburban  collar 
counties  comprising  the  most  affluent  market  in  Illinois 
and  eleventh  in  the  U.S.  The  daily  paid  circulation  of 
GCN  newspapers  is  more  than  172,000,  over  90%  which 
is  home  delivered,  and  represents  the  third  largest  daily 
circulation  in  Illinois! 

Our  readers  use  this  buying  power  in  a  retail  market 
which  is  second  in  Illinois,  and  has  sales  three  times 
greater  than  the  next  largest  market. 

Think  about  it.  isn’t  it  about  time  you  attuned  your 
advertising  message  to  this  affluent  MARKET  APART 
not  reached  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  or  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times? 

Let  the  Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  complement 
your  media  buy.  Call  us  today,  and  you’ll  be  singing  our 
song  tomorrow! 


Joliet 


WILL 

COUNTY 


A  MARKET  APART 


n»pf»iH»il  NaMonaHy  by  Sawyar-Farguaon-Walkar  Co.,  bic. 

LIBERTYVILLE  WAUKEGAN  WHEATON 

South  West  News-Sun  The  News-Sun  The  Daily  Journal 
(312)  362-2092  (312)  336-7000  (312)  231-7971 


JOLIET 

Herald-News 
(815)  729-6137 


ELGIN 

Dally  Courier-News 
(312)  888-7790 


AURORA 

The  Beacon-News 
(312)  844-5858 


’’We’re  saVing 
$10,000)  a 
week^ith 
.  our  NP  2299 


)•» 


inserter. 


/  lank  Kachclric.'is  ■ 
/^aWTi^utitm  .V1aTui"cT  • 
,•  A.sJ^n'  Park  Press,  f\'J. 
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'^That  translates  into 
over  $1/2  million 
a  year!’^ 

Ever  since  last  summer  when  Asbury  Park 
installed  its  NP2299,  the  word  has  been 
savings!  Savings  in  number  of  pre-inserting 
runs.  Savings  in  reduced  downtime.  And  sav¬ 
ings  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

"Many  of  the  other  inserting  systems  we  con¬ 
sidered  were  less  costly  in  terms  of  purchase 
price,”  explains  Hank  Kachelriess,  "but  we 
recommended  the  Harris  Graphics  NP2299 
because  the  system  would  reduce  Sunday  pre¬ 
inserting  chores  from  five  runs  to  four.  That 
meant  saving  over  $14  million  a  year!  So  when 
everything  was  tallied,  the  NP2299  was  the 
real  winner.” 

Asbury  Park  purchased  its  NP2299  exclusively 
for  pre-inserting.  And,  as  Hank  states,  "We 
use  it  for  20  into  1  constantly.”  Yet  the 
NP2299  really  saved  the  day  on  their  largest 
job  to  date — 37  inserts  in  a  Sunday  edition. 
"We  inserted  17  into  a  comic  carrier,  then  19 
more,”  Hank  recalls.  "Our  people  were 
simply  amazed!” 

Asbury  Park  also  is  amazed  with  the  NP2299’s 
ICON  (Inserter  CONtrol)  automatic  repair 
system.  Hank  says,  "ICON  has  saved  us 
countless  thousands  of  inserter  stops.  ICON 
really  saves  us  money,  both  at  the  pocket  and 
by  providing  us  with  up-to-the-second  infor¬ 
mation  on  inserter  nmning  status.”  That’s 
important  to  know  when  you’re  tracking  40 
different  zones! 

Find  out  how  the  NP2299  can  positively 
impact  your  paper— especially  your  savings 
account.  Contact  the  Director  of  Sales — 
Newspaper  Products  at  (5 1 3)  278-265 1 . 
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JULY 

4-9— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  44th  Annual  Convention. 

Marriott's  Tan-Tar-A  Resort,  Osage  Beach,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  Mo. 
9-11 — ^ANPA  Foundation,  Newspaper  Adult  Literacy  Conference,  Brown 
Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

11-12— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Wisconsin 
Dells. 

11-19— International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer  Con¬ 
ference,  Ogelthorpe  University,  Atlanta. 

20-22— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Fairfield  Bay. 
20-22 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Electronic  Publishing  Conference 
for  Newspapers,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Denver. 

20- 23— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  1 16th  Annual  Convention  &  Trade 

Show,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

21- 23 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach. 

21- 23 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Summer  Meeting,  Virginia 

Beach. 

22- 25— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Corpus 

Christ! . 

23- 26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Summer  Meeting,  Westin  Copley  Place,  Boston. 

AUGUST 

13-15— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Conference,  “Integrating  with 
Color  Electronic  Prepress  Systems,  Chicago  Marriott  O’Hare. 

16- 20 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  New 

York  Hilton  and  Towers,  New  York  City. 

17- 19— West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Annual  Convention,  Huntington. 
27-30— New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

Gideon  Putnam  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JULY 

9-19— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Teaching  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram:  Management,  St.  Petersburg. 

10-14 — ANPA  Newspaper  Color  Scanner  Operation  Seminar,  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Center,  Reston  Va. 

10-28 — The  Poynter  Institute  tor  Media  Studies,  Writers'  Camp  Fellowship 
for  Kindergarten-8th  Grade  Teachers;  Writers  Camp  for  Elementary 
and  Middle  School  Students,  St.  Petersburg. 

14-15 — California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Workshop,  Printing  Process 
Color  on  Your  Small  Press,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

16- 19— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  “Selling  Against  Other  Media," 

Galveston. 

17- 18— Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Seminar  for  Media 

Professionals,  “Newsroom  Technology:  The  Next  Generation,” 
Columbia  Univesity,  New  York  City. 

19— Inland  Press  Foundation,  Copy  Editing  Seminar;  July  20,  Layout  Euid 
Design  Seminar,  Henry  VIII  Hotel,  St.  Louis  (nea'  the  airport). 
19-21 — ICMA,  Circulation  Sales  Promotion  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

24-28 — ANPA,  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

24-28 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Workshop,  Orientation  II, 
Methods  and  Technologies  of  the  Printing  Processes- Advanced, 
California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

26 — Inland  Press  Foundation,  Risk  Management  Seminar;  July  26-27  — 
Cost  Clinic,  Inland  Press  Center  (near  Chi',  ago  O'Hare  Airport). 
AUGUST 

6- 11 — Poynter  lr:stitute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphn^s:  Poynter  Teaching 

Fellowship,  St.  Petersburg. 

7- 11 — ANPA,  Desktop  Newspaper  Publishing  Seminar,  The  Newspaper 

Center,  Reston,  Va. 

9-10 — ANPA  Foundation — AEJMC,  Cooperative  Committee  Symposium 
on  Community  Newspapers  and  Journalism  Educators,  American 
Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

13-15— Mid-Atlantic  Classified  Managers  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

13-16— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics  (under 
50,000  circulation),  Biloxi,  Mass. 

14 — Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  Deadline  for  Applications 
for  “Covering  Cancer”  Course,  Oct.  9-20,  University  of  Maryland, 
(College  Park. 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


ANCAM  awards.  The  James  McGovern  Award,  the 
highest  and  most  distinguished  award  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  was 
presented  this  year  to  Harold  W.  Andersen,  publisher  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  during  ANCAM’s 
annual  conference  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  Elsie  Hebert,  associate  professor 
and  senior  faculty  member  of  the  Manship  School  of 
Journalism  at  Louisiana  State  University,  was  presented 
with  the  1989  ANCAM  Outstanding  Educator  Award.  The 
award  was  established  in  1 982  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a 
college  advertising  or  journalism  professor  to  attend  the 
ANCAM  conference. 

ANCAM  presented  its  William  B.  Gardner  Memorial 
Award  for  top  membership  recruitment  to  Lee  Bollinger, 
classified  ad  manager  at  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif)  Press 
Democrat.  •. 

Quarter-century  awards,  for  25  years  of  service  in  the 
classified  industry,  were  presented  to  Bette  Kerr,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager,  the  Gainesville  (Wd.)  and  to  Horace 
“Bud”  Downey,  classified  ad  manager,  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  N^^s-SentinellJournal. 

NIE  newsletter  winners.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation  recently  released  the 
names  of  the  winners  in  its  1989  Newspaper  in  Education 
Newsletter  Competition. 

They  are:  First  place,  under  50,000  circulation,  Pip 
Stromgren,  the  Daily  Hampshire  Northampton, 

Mass.;  First  place,  50,000-100,000  circulation,  Carol  Con¬ 
rad,  the  Patriot-News  Corp.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.;  First  place, 
100,000-200,000  circulation,  Amy  Mikell,  State-Record 
Co.,  Columbia,  S.C.;  First  place,  250,000-plus;  Teri 
Dewey,  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis;  Second  place, 
under  50,000,  Annette  Meurer,  Catholic  Telegraph, 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati;  Second  place,  250,0{)0-pius, 
Louise  Applebome,  the  Dallas  Morning  News;  and  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  for  design,  Linda  May  Kleeman,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle. 
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Three  winning  reasons  to  buy 


©  1989  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 


1)  NCS  Best  Editorial  Cartoonist  1989 

2)  NCS  Best  Editorial  Cartoonist  1988 

3)  NCS  Best  Editorial  Cartoonist  1987 


For  samples  (and  rotes)  of  Jim  Borgman's  compelling  editorial  cartoons, 
call  Lawrence  T.  Olsen,  Vice  President,  Marketing  &  Sales 
or  your  King  Features  representative. 

Toll  free:  1 -800-526-KING  Collect;  212-455-4000 


Editorial  workshop 


By  loy  H.  Copperud 


Pattern  in  black  and  white  No.  683 

A  different  descriptive  for  the  people  we  have  grown 
used  to  calling  blacks  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of 
black  leaders,  notably  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  who  con¬ 
siders  black  objectionable  because  it  is  based  on  color, 
unlike  such  designations  which  are  based  on  culture  — 
Jews  —  and  geographic  origins  —  Swedish- Americans, 
etc.  The  new  term  is  African-American,  with  a  geographic 
basis. 

Black  is  said  by  one  critic  to  be  divisive.  It  had  one 
notable  distinction  in  that,  like  gay  among  homosexuals,  it 
was  self-applied.  Black,  in  fact,  was  a  surprising  choice, 
for  it  struck  many  whites  as  derogatory,  as  a  term  likely  to 
be  applied  to  servitors,  but  it  was  promoted  by  blacks 
themselves,  and  it  stuck.  White  Americans  were  glad,  it 
might  be  said,  to  have  a  term  at  which  no  offense  was 
taken,  which  could  not  be  said  of  its  predecessors.  Some 
of  these  were  colored,  darky,  and  Negro.  Why  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  Negro,  which  is  Spanish  for  black  has  never  been 
convincingly  explained,  but  the  mere  existence  of  the 
objection  was  enough  to  discourage  its  use. 

The  first  question  to  arise  over  African-American  is  why 
not  Afro-American,  since  the  prefix  Afro-  is  well  estab¬ 
lished?  Jackson  addressed  this  immediately,  saying  Afro 
is  —  or  was  —  the  name  of  a  rounded,  frizzy  hairdo  based 
on  an  African  model  and  popular  among  American  blacks. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  Afro  as  a  noun  (the 
hairdo)  and  Afro-  as  a  prefix  denoting  a  generality  of 
relationships  with  Africa. 

Complaints  that  black  is  divisive  are  only  speculative, 
because  the  term  has  become  solidly  entrenched  among 
both  blacks  and  whites.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that  it 
is  prescribed  in  preference  to  Negro  in  the  stylebook  of 
press  associations,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  among  others,  that  are  scrupulous  about 
avoiding  offense. 

These  remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  as  arguments 
against  African-American  and  in  favor  of  the  retention  of 
black.  Readers  of  this  column  may  be  seeking  an  opinion, 
however,  for  or  against  one  or  the  other,  specifically  their 
use  in  the  press.  I  cannot  improve  upon  the  conclusion  of 
Henry  McNulty,  reader  representative  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  in  a  piece  in  E&P  some  months  ago  to  the  effect 
that  while  the  promoters  of  the  new  term  make  some 
worthy  points,  newspapers  would  be  well  advised  to  wait 
and  see  whether  it  catches  on. 

I  suspect  that  African-American  will  impress  many  as  a 
vain  attempt  to  elevate  standing,  and  may  generate  resis¬ 
tance  for  that  reason  alone.  I  know  that  after  I  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  black,  I  felt  admiration  for  the  militant  blacks 
who  demanded  its  use  and  prevailed.  It  has  an  unpreten¬ 
tious,  down-to-earth  quality.  African-American  will  have 
to  overcome,  somehow,  the  inconvenience  of  its  length  for 
popular  use. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  a  comprehensive 
article  under  the  byline  of  Itabari  Njeri  reporting  opinions 
for  and  against  the  new  term.  It  clearly  showed  that  many 
of  the  proponents,  like  Jackson,  had  self-esteem  in  mind, 
unlike  the  advocates  of  black  —  and,  for  that  matter,  of 
gay.  Both  terms  somehow  overcame  the  usually  fatal 
obstacle  of  being  self-applied.  The  advocates  of  African- 
American  seem  to  have  given  little  thought  to  such  matters 
and,  in  any  such  event,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  clamor 
among  blacks  for  a  change. 
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About  Awards 


Capital-Gazette  scholarships.  The  Capital-Gazette 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  has  presented  18 
Academic  All-Stars  scholarships  to  public  and  private 
high  school  students  who  are  outstanding  in  academics, 
community  service  and  extracurricular  activities.  Lee 
Paul  Lim,  a  senior  at  Annapolis  High  School  received  the 
top  scholarship  of  $10,0(X)  over  a  four- year  period. 

Ad  journalism  awards.  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising 
Inc.  has  awarded  $5(X)  and  hand-etched  crystal  trophies 
from  Tiffany  &  Co.  to  the  winners  in  its  sixth  annual 
Advertising  Journalism  Awards  Competition. 

The  winners  were:  In  advertisin^marketing  media. 
Jack  Huberman,  associate  editor,  Art  Direction  magazine; 
business  publications,  Faye  Rice,  associate  editor.  For¬ 
tune  magazine;  newspapers,  Bruce  Horovitz,  advertis¬ 
ing/marketing  columnist,  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
general  interest,  Bernice  Kanner,  New  York  magazine. 

Student  advertising  winner.  The  University  of  West 
Florida,  Pensacola,  was  named  the  winner  of  the  1989 
National  Student  Advertising  Competition,  run  by  the 
American  Advertising  Federation  and  sponsored  by  the 
Kellogg  Co.,  which  asked  students  to  develop  a  national 
marketing  and  advertising  campaign  for  a.  possible  new 
cereal. 

Golden  Press  Card.  A  series  about  the  brief  life  of  a 
brain-absent  baby  written  by  Kaye  Franklin  Veal  and 
Andrew  Oppmann  and  published  in  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  won  the  1989  Gold  Press  Card  Award  from 
the  East  Tennessee  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

Other  first-place  winners  were:  General  reporting,  Eric 
Vreeland  and  Fred  Brown,  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel; 
Spot  news,  J.  Voris  Williams,  the  Knoxville  Journal; 
Feature  reporting,  Kaye  Franklin  Veal  and  Andrew 
Oppmann,  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  Columns,  Don 
Williams,  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  Investigative 
reporting,  Stan  DeLozier,  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel; 
Deadline  photography,  Michael  Patrick,  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel;  Feature  photography,  Michael  Patrick, 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  and  the  Horace  V.  Wells  Jr. 
Community  Service  Award,  Michael  Silence,  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel. 

Fashion  honor  to  Times.  The  New  York  Times  received 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology’s  fifth  annual  industry 
award  for  its  fashion  coverage  and  “daily  documentation 
of  New  York’s  world  of  culture  and  commerce.” 

Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  cite  Journalists.  Big  Brothers/ 
Big  Sisters  of  America  has  named  Jim  Toland  of  Newsday 
as  the  first-place  winner  of  the  Annual  Journalism  Awards 
Program,  which  honors  outstanding  efforts  in  communi¬ 
cating  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  children  in  single¬ 
parent  homes  and  how  such  problems  are  handled. 

Honorary  degrees  presented.  Avis  Green  Tucker,  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Daily  Star-Journal,  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  and  Lucile  H.  Bluford,  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Call,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  received  honorary  degrees  at 
commencement  exercises  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia. 
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Rqxjrting  the  news  before  its  history 
is  Reuters  business. 

VCfe’ve  made  our  reputation  reporting 
news  quickly  and  accurately  Scoring 
beats  on  breaking  stories  is  one  quality 
that  distinguishes  Reuter  products  from 
our  competition. 

At  Reuters  we  have  no  parent  news¬ 
paper  to  answer  to.  The  only  deadlines 
we  write  for  are  those  of  our  clients.  Our 


primary  purpose  is  and  always  has  been 
to  supply  news  to  the  widest  range  of 
subscribers. 

With  nearly  1,200  rejxxters  and  edi¬ 
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Suppressing  an  obit 

Two  California  newspapers  found  themselves  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  recently  in  trying  to  determine  whether  the  death  of  a  man 
from  a  heart  attack  while  appearing  before  a  closed  (not  open  to  the 
public)  meeting  of  the  local  school  board  should  be  reported  because  it 
might  reveal  his  reason  for  being  there  (an  expulsion  proceeding 
against  his  son)  which  might  be  damaging  to  the  boy  and  his  family. 

Although  the  controversy  was  responsible  for  suppressing  the  obit 
from  24  hours  to  48  hours  in  the  two  papers,  they  did  finally  make  the 
right  decision  to  publish. 

In  our  opinion,  the  closed  meeting  of  the  board  immediately  went 
“public”  when  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  necessitated  an 
emergency  call  for  paramedics,  the  administering  of  cardiopulmon¬ 
ary  resuscitation  to  the  man  and  his  removal  to  a  nearby  hospital 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead.  Members  of  the  school  board  were 
remiss  in  not  realizing  that  and  acting  accordingly.  As  E&P  reports 
(Page  16),  “spectators  and  the  press,  in  addition  to  school  trastees 
and  officials,  witnessed  the  drama”  and  it  all  took  place  in  City  Hall. 

The  intent  of  the  newspapers  to  protect  the  family  and  the  boy  is 
admirable.  But,  as  one  editor  asked:  “Would  an  uninformed 
grapevine  be  more  harmful  than  a  story?”  Under  the  circumstances, 
“ugly  rumors”  might  be  a  better  definition. 


Punishing  accurate  reporting 

The  Supreme  Court  once  again  has  protected  publication  of  “law¬ 
fully”  obtained  information  in  overturning  as  unconstitutional 
$100,000  in  damages  assessed  against  a  Florida  weekly  for  publishing 
the  name  of  a  rape  victim,  which  is  prohibited  by  Florida  law. 

The  Florida  Star  in  Jacksonville  said  its  reporter-trainee  copied 
the  information  from  a  county  sheriffs  department  report  and  the 
weekly  inadvertently  published  the  name  in  violation  of  its  own 
editorial  policy.  The  (3ourt  held  that  punishing  a  newspaper  for 
printing  accurate  information  legally  obtained  from  police  violates 
the  First  Amendment. 

“Where  the  government  itself  provides  information  to  the  media,  it 
is  most  appropriate  to  assume  that  the  government  had,  but  failed  to 
utilize,  far  more  limited  means  of  guarding  against  dissemination 
than  the  extreme  step  of  punishing  truthful  speech,”  the  Court  said. 

This  is  an  important  opinion,  but  a  narrow  one.  Editors  should  be 
reminded  that  the  majority  opinion  of  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
emphasized  that  the  Court  did  not  hold  that  true  accounts  are  auto¬ 
matically  constitutionally  protected,  nor  that  states  cannot  protect 
personal  privacy  from  press  intrusion,  nor  that  states  cannot  punish 
publication  of  names  of  sex-crime  victims. 

With  this  warning  it  appears  obvious  the  decision  will  be  clarified 
(strengthened  or,  perhaps,  weakened)  in  the  future  by  decisions  in 
similar  cases. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Shares  his  policy  on  courtesy  titles 


I  read  with  interest  the  E&P  report 
(June  10)  on  courtesy  titles.  It  strikes 
me  that  too  many  editors  today  lack 
the  basic  ability  to  shift  their  mental 
gears,  and  that  this  is  what  causes 
confusion  about  courtesy  titles  and 
other  matters.  To  those  editors, 
everything  is  either  black  or  white  but 
much  of  life  comes  in  shades  of  gray. 

I  instituted  a  new  policy  on  cour¬ 
tesy  titles  upon  taking  charge  of  the 
newsroom  at  these  papers  recently. 
Men  do  not  get  the  courtesy  title  (Mr.) 
on  second  reference,  except  for 
clergy  and  in  obits  and  wedding  and 
engagement  stories.  Women,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  get  the  courtesy  title 
(we  allow  them  their  choice  of  Miss, 
Mrs.  or  Ms.,  and  if  we  don’t  know, 
it’s  Ms.). 

Why,  you  ask?  Simple.  As  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News'  Paul  LaRocque 
pointed  out  in  the  E&P  article,  men 
find  being  called  Mr.  “repetitious  and 
annoying.”  So,  you  then  ask,  why  not 
also  drop  the  courtesy  title  for 
women?  Well,  it’s  like  this.  Younger 
women  have  no  objection  to  seeing 
the  courtesy  title  dropped,  but  it 
repeatedly  has  been  shown  that 
middle-aged  and  elderly  women  can¬ 
not  stand  being  called  “Jones.”  I 
want  to  bend  over  backward  to  avoid 
offending  them.  That  is  the  reason  for 
my  two-way  policy. 

Call  it  sexist  if  you  like;  I  couldn’t 
care  less. 

It  also  bothers  me  that  when  a 

Significant 

difference 

Like  most  college  journalism  teach¬ 
ers,  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
stressing  the  importance  of  accuracy 
in  reporting.  One  small  inaccuracy 
that  has  annoyed  me  for  years  turned 
up  in  your  June  3  issue  (“Conserva¬ 
tive  newsletter  complains”).  Perhaps 
a  correction  will  be  seen  by  copy  edi¬ 
tors  everywhere. 

The  organization  NOW  is  the 
National  Organization  for  Women, 
not  of  women.  The  difference  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant  to  the  many  men 
who  are  members. 

Bob  Hays 

(Jays  is  an  associate  professor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Cham- 
paign.) 
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paper  drops  all  courtesy  titles,  it  runs 
into  a  real  problem  when  writing 
about  a  married  couple.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  constantly  call 
them  “Joseph  Brown”  and  “Mary 
Brown.”  With  my  style,  it’s  simply 
“Brown”  and  “Mrs.  Brown.” 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  policy  involves 
shifting  one’s  mental  gears.  Would 
that  all  of  us  in  this  business  had  that 
ability. 

One  final  word:  Many  editors  are  so 


The  letter  (May  13)  by  Mr.  Samm- 
ler  of  the  National  Weather  Service 
Employees  Organization  provides 
unjust  criticism  of  your  article  on  the 
National  Weather  Service  cutbacks 
and  of  private  weather  firms.  Your 
article  was  correct  in  stating  that 
Accu- Weather  Inc.,  and  other  private 
companies  can  provide  the  same  high- 
quality  products  and  services  as  those 
of  the  National  Weather  Service. 

It  is  true  that  the  users  of  forecasts 
and  data  from  private  weather  firms 
have  to  pay  for  that  information 
rather  than  receiving  them  “free.” 
But  as  we  all  know,  and  as  Mr. 
Sammler  well  knows,  too,  none  of  the 
NWS  products  are  free  either.  They 
are,  in  fact,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  government  over  the  last 
decade  has  been  moving  to  extricate 


unable  to  shift  those  gears  that  they 
pull  such  stunts  as  referring  to  a  7- 
year-old  boy  as  “Williams,”  instead 
of  “Richard.”  Can  you  imagine  any¬ 
thing  dumber  than  that?  But  I’ve  seen 
it  in  metropolitan  dailies. 

Robert  A.  Juran 

(Juran  is  managing  editor  of  the 
McLean  Providence  Journal  and 
Arlington  Courier  in  McLean,  Va.) 


itself  from  providing  taxpayer- 
financed  services  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  better  by  private  business. 

The  history  of  this  kind  of  deregula¬ 
tion  and  our  steady  growth  has 
demonstrated  that  even  while  com¬ 
peting  against  “free”  government 
services,  we  are  able  to  secure  paying 
customers  in  the  newspaper  field  and 
throughout  the  economy. 

This  occurs  because  forecasts  and 
data  of  companies  such  as  ours  are  of 
top  quality,  accurate  and  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per.  We  do  much  more  than  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  or  should  do. 

By  getting  the  government  out  of 
the  provision  of  specialized  tax- 
payer-supported  products  that  compete 
with  private  industry,  private  indus- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Friends  of  the  First  Amendment 

The  newest  appointees  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have 
surprised  the  media  with  their  pro-free  speech  leanings 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Supremes  have  been  busy 
lately  making  free  speech  freer. 

That’s  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  where  some 
conservative  justices,  in  a  flurry  of 
decisions  surprising  First  Amend¬ 
ment  attorneys  as  the  term  draws  to  a 
close,  have  helped  swing  decisions  to 
interpret  the  First  Amendment 
broadly. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  erst¬ 
while  conservative  Ronald  Reagan 
appointees  Justices  Antonin  Scalia 
and  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  would  join 
the  majority  in  a  5-4  decision  in  Texas 
V.  Johnson,  a  major  free  speech  ruling 
holding  that  burning  the  American 
flag  is  an  act  of  political  expression 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment? 


Or  that  the  two  would  join  a  6-3 
majority  in  declaring  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  in  Florida  Star  v.  a 

$100,000  jury  award  against  the 
weekly  Florida  Star  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ,  for  publishing  the  name  of  a  rape 
victim?  (See  story  on  Page  10.)  All 
true. 

Or  later  in  that  week  ending  June 
25,  in  Sable  Communications  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Inc.  V.  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  that  they  would 
join  a  unanimous  decision  declaring 
“indecent”  speech  in  “dial-a-porn”  — 
sexually  explicit  phone  talk  for  a 
fee  —  is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment?  But  they  did. 

“I  think  it’s  a  far  better  term  for  the 
press  than  anybody  thought  likely,” 
said  Washington  First  Amendment 


attorney  Bruce  Sanford. 

The  conservative-leaning  Court 
has  shown  its  stripes,  offending  civil 
rights  groups  recently  by  ruling 
against  affirmative  action  in  several 
cases,  but  no  clear  consensus  has 
emerged  on  First  Amendment  issues. 

“The  Reagan  appointees  defy  pre¬ 
diction,”  Sanford  said. 

“The  bottom  line  for  both  cases,” 
New  York  First  Amendment  attorney 
Floyd  Abrams  said  of  Florida  Star 
and  Texas,  “is  they  show  the  Court  is 
generally  responsive  to  claims  of  the 
press  for  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion.  Beyond  that,  I  think  both  should 
be  reassuring  to  the  press,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  votes  of  Scalia  and  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

“The  duo’s  unanimity  on  both  deci¬ 
sions  certainly  indicates  they  can  be 


persuaded  in  First  Amendment  cases 
that  even  a  most  unpopular  and  most 
offensive  sort  of  speech  should  be 
protected,”  Abrams  observed. 

Scalia  joining  “liberal”  majorities 
“sends  a  message  he  is  clearly  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  persuaded  on  First 
Amendment  cases,”  Abrams 
remarked.  “He  is  not  an  anti-press 
ideologue.  He  is  a  conservative  intel¬ 
lectual.” 

Likewise,  Kennedy,  especially  in 
the  Texas  case,  “shows  he  has 
decided  to  be  his  own  man  and  vote 
his  own  conscience,”  Sanford  com¬ 
mented. 

A  surprise  of  the  recent  cases  was 
Justice  Byron  R.  White,  who,  though 
not  necessarily  pro-press,  wrote  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  1975  decision 


in  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  v.  Cohn  to 
uphold  the  right  to  disseminate  a  rape 
victim’s  name  if  obtained  from  court 
records.  In  Florida  Star,  he  wrote  a 
tough  dissenting  opinion  decrying  the 
majority’s  disregard  for  personal  pri¬ 
vacy. 

In  other  decisions,  the  Court  in  an 
8-1  decision  June  24  said  the  Justice 
Department  must  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  make  copies  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  of  tax  decisions  from 
district  courts. 

In  a  separate  ruling,  the  Court 
voted  6-3  to  uphold  its  ban  on  obscene 
speech,  which  is  not  constitutionally 
protected.  The  Court  defines  obscene 
as  patently  offensive,  with  no 
redeeming  value  and  appealing  to 
“prurient  interest.” 

Standing  Committee 
reprimands 
Jack  Anderson 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  has  reprimanded  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  and  investigative 
reporter  Jack  Anderson  for  his  role  in 
bringing  a  gun  into  the  Capitol  build¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  24 
for  a  television  program  on  terrorism 
(E&P,  June  24). 

Anderson  said  he  brought  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  handgun  and  a  bullet  past  security 
guards  into  the  office  of  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole  to  demon¬ 
strate  lax  security  measures. 

A  letter  by  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  oversees  press  credentials 
to  over  2,000  daily  newspaper  and 
wire  service  reporters  covering 
events  in  the  Capitol  building,  was 
written  to  Anderson  by  Jeffrey  Bim- 
baum  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

“We  believe  that  you  abused  your 
privilege  as  a  credentialed  member  of 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


“I  think  it’s  a  far  better  term  for  the  press  than 
anybody  thought  likely,”  said  Washington  First 
Amendment  attorney  Bruce  Sanford. 


First  Amendment  upheld 

Supreme  Court  overturns  lower  court  ruling  that  assessed  damages 
against  a  Florida  weekly  for  publishing  a  rape  victim’s  name 


By  George  Garneau 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  over¬ 
turned  as  unconstitutional  $  100,000  in 
damages  assessed  against  a  Florida 
weekly  for  publishing  a  rape  victim’s 
name. 

In  a  6-3  decision,  the  court  held  that 
punishing  a  newspaper  for  printing 
accurate  information  legally  obtained 
from  police  violates  the  First 
Amendment  —  at  least  in  Florida 
Star  V.  B.J.F. 

In  the  narrowly  construed  majority 
opinion.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
emphasized  the  Court  did  not  hold:  ( 1 ) 
that  true  accounts  are  automatically 
constitutionally  protected;  nor  (2) 
that  states  cannot  protect  personal 
privacy  from  press  intrusion;  nor  (3) 
that  states  can’t  punish  publication  of 
names  of  sex-crime  victims. 

“We  hold  only  that  where  a  news¬ 
paper  publishes  truthful  information 
which  it  has  lawfully  obtained,  pun¬ 
ishment  may  lawfully  be  imposed,  if 
at  all,  only  when  narrowly  tailored  to 
a  state  interest  of  the  highest 
order  ...”  The  majority  found  no 
such  interest  in  punishing  the  Star. 

The  Star,  a  black-oriented,  18,000- 
circulation  weekly  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  admitted  its  reporter-trainee 
copied  a  Duval  County  sheriff’s 
department  report,  including  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  full  name.  The  Star  inadver¬ 
tently  published  the  name  in  a  short 
1983  crime  story  in  violation  of  its 
own  policy. 

Florida  law  prohibits  police  and 
mass  media  from  disclosing  names  of 
rape  victims. 

The  sheriff’s  department  later 
settled  a  civil  suit  for  $2,500. 

Though  not  prosecuted  criminally, 
the  Star  lost  a  suit  that  B.J.F.  filed  for 
negligence  and  invasion  of  privacy. 

Damages  of  $97,500  were  upheld, 
the  state  appeals  court  holding  that 
rape  victims’  names  are  “of  private 
nature  and  not  to  be  published  as  a 
matter  of  law.”  The  Florida  Supreme 
Court  did  not  review  the  case. 

The  majority  based  its  ruling,  not 
on  arguments  the  Star’s  attorneys 
based  on  the  Court’s  1975  ruling  in 
Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  v.  Cohn, 


which  upheld  disclosing  a  sex-crime 
victim’s  name  obtained  from  court 
records,  but  on  its  1979  ruling  in 
Smith  V.  Daily  Mail  Publishing  Co., 
which  protected  publication  of  “law¬ 
fully”  obtained  information. 

The  fact  that  state  officials  are  not 
required  to  furnish  rape  reports  to  the 
media  “does  not  make  it  unlawful  for 
a  newspaper  to  receive  them  when 
furnished  by  the  government,”  Mar¬ 
shall  said. 


by  Justice  Byron  R.  White  and  joined 
by  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  and  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O’Connor. 

White  said  the  victim’s  rape  at 
knifepoint  “marked  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  ordeal.  A  week  later,  while 
her  assailant  was  still  at  large,  an 
account  of  this  assault  —  identifying 
by  name  B.J.F.  as  the  victim  —  was 
published  by  the  Florida  Star.  As  a 
result,  B.J.F.  received  harassing 


Floyd  Abrams,  New  York-based  First  Amendment 
attorney,  called  the  decision  “a  major  reaffirmation  of 
the  right  of  the  press  to  publish  truthful  articles  which 
are  lawfully  obtained  from  governmental  authorities.” 


“Where  the  goveTment  itself  pro- 
.  'es  intormation  t '  tht  media,  it  is 
most  appropriate  tc  isume  that  the 
government  had,  but  v,-iled  to  utilize, 
far  more  limited  means  of  guarding 
against  dissemination  than  the 
extreme  step  of  punishing  truthful 
speech,”  he  said. 

The  fact  that  the  Star  obtained  the 
victim’s  name  “through  a  govern¬ 
ment  news  release  makes  it  especially 
likely  that,  if  liability  were  to  be 
imposed,  self-censorship  would 
result,”  Marshall  said. 

The  majority  rejected  the  breadth 
of  Florida’s  law  against  disclosure  of 
rape  victims’  names,  including  the  per 
se  standard  that  publication  presumes 
liability,  despite  whether  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  commonly  known,  and  the 
law’s  ban  on  disclosure  by  an  “instru¬ 
ment  of  mass  communications”  while 
ignoring  disclosure  by  other  means  — 
including  gossip. 

Marshall’s  opinion  was  joined  by 
Justices  William  J.  Brennan  Jr., 
Harry  A.  Blackmun,  John  Paul  Ste¬ 
vens  and  Anthony  M.  Kennedy.  Jus¬ 
tice  Antonin  Scalia  concurred  in  a 
separate  opinion,  concluding  the 
Florida  law  “has  every  appearance  of 
a  prohibition  that  society  is  prepared 
to  impose  upon  the  press  but  not  upon 
itself.” 

The  dissenting  opinion  was  written 


phone  calls,  required  mental  health 
counseling,  was  forced  to  move  from 
her  home,  and  was  even  threatened 
with  being  raped  again.  Yet  today,  the 
Court  holds  that  a  jury  award  of 
$75,000  to  compensate  B.J.F.  for  the 
harm  she  suffered  due  to  the  Star’s 
negligence  is  at  odds  with  the  First 
Amendment.  I  do  not  accept  this 
result.” 

The  majority  invites  the  abolition 
of  all  civil  penalties  for  publication  of 
private  facts.  White  said. 

“If  the  First  Amendment  prohibits 
wholly  private  persons  (such  as 
B.J.F.)  from  recovering  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  fact  that  she  was  raped,  I 
doubt  that  there  remain  any  ‘private 
facts’  which  persons  may  assume  will 
not  be  published  in  the  newspapers, 
or  broadcast  on  television,”  he  said. 

“There  is  no  public  interest  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbersr  of  persons  who  are 
the  victims  of  crime  —  and  no  public 
interest  in  immunizing  the  press  from 
liability  in  the  rare  cases  where  a 
State’s  efforts  to  protect  a  victim’s 
privacy  have  failed,”  White  said. 

The  Court  previously  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  possibility  that  the  First 
Amendment  may  prevent  states  from 
ever  holding  the  media  liable  for  dis¬ 
closing  truthful  information.  White 
wrote,  adding, “Today  we  hit  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  slippery  slope.” 

Floyd  Abrams,  New  York-based 
First  Amendment  attorney,  called  the 
decision  “a  major  reaffirmation  of  the 
right  of  the  press  to  publish  truthful 
articles  which  are  lawfully  obtained 
from  governmental  authorities.” 

A  different  decision  would  have 
been  an  immense  loss  for  the  press 


and  “would  have  rewritten  much  of 
American  First  Amendment  law,”  he 
said.  “The  victory,  although 
expected,  is  extremely  reassuring 
about  the  direction  of  the  Rehnquist 
Court.” 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  calling  the  decision 


“good”  but  “very  narrow,”  said  it 
recognizes  “when  government  gives 
out  information,  news  organizations 
have  a  reasonable  right  to  think  they 
can  publish  it.” 

Its  message  to  government,  she 
said,  is,  “You  can’t  expect  newspa¬ 
pers  to  keep  your  secrets  for  you.” 


Silver  lining  in  libel  loss 

Supreme  Court  upholds  libel  award  against  Ohio  daily,  but  its  affirmation 
of  Times  v.  Sullivan  malice  standard  seen  as  a  positive  for  the  press 


By  George  Garneau 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 
lost  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case, 
$200,000  in  damages  and  lawyers’ 
fees,  but  the  press  at  large  succeeded 
in  holding  legal  ground. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  June  22 
unanimously  upheld  the  jury  award 
against  Harte-Hanks,  former  owners 
of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News,  for  libeling  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  municipal  judge,  Daniel 
Connaughton. 

The  Court  reviewed  the  evidence 
and,  agreeing  with  the  trial  jury  and 
the  appeals  court,  upheld  that  Con¬ 
naughton  proved  “actual  malice”  by 
the  paper  for  reporting  allegations  he 
used  “dirty  tricks”  to  prompt  an 
investigation  of  his  opponent.  Its 
Page  One  story  a  week  before  the 
1983  election  quoted  a  grand  jury  wit¬ 
ness  as  saying  Connaughton  offered 
her  and  her  sister  jobs  and  a  trip  to 
Florida  for  helping  the  investigation 
of  his  opponent. 

Affirming  the  need  for  vigorous 
reporting  on  political  campaigns.  Jus¬ 
tice  John  Paul  Stevens,  writing  the 
majority  opinion,  said,  “We  have  not 
gone  so  far,  however,  as  to  accord  the 
press  absolute  immunity  in  its  cover¬ 
age  of  public  figures  or  elections.  If  a 
false  and  defamatory  statement  is 
published  with  knowledge  of  falsity  or 
a  reckless  disregard  for  the  truth,  the 
public  figure  may  prevail.” 

Despite  the  unanimous  affirmation 
of  libel.  First  Amendment  attorneys 
regarded  the  decision  as  a  press  vic¬ 
tory  because  it  upheld  the  actual 
malice  standard  of  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  —  that  public  figures  must 
prove  falsity  or  reckless  disregard  for 
the  truth  —  as  well  as  existing 
requirements,  favorable  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  that  appellate  courts  indepen¬ 
dently  review  the  complete  records  of 
cases  involving  public-figure  libel 
awards. 


“On  balance,  the  decision  is  more 
of  a  victory  for  the  press  as  a  whole 
than  not,”  said  First  Amendment 
lawyer  Floyd  Abrams  of  New  York. 
“I  think  the  press  can  take  some  reas¬ 
surance  from  analysis  the  Court  went 
through  .  .  .  The  Court  made  it  clear 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  plaintiff  to  win 
a  public-figure  libel  case  and  that 
appellate  courts  must  look  very  care¬ 
fully  to  see  there  is  sufficient  proof  to 
support  a  jury  verdict.” 


Stevens  was  joined  in  the  majority 
opinion  by  Justices  William  J.  Bren¬ 
nan,  Thurgood  Marshall  and  Sandra 
Day  O’Connor.  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  filed  a  concurring  opinion, 
joined  by  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist,  and  separate  concurring 
opinions  were  filed  by  justices  Harry 
A.  Blackmun,  Anthony  M.  Kennedy 
and  Antonin  Scalia. 

Blackmun,  in  an  apparent  criticism 
of  Harte-Hanks’  case,  noted  in  his 


“In  the  big  picture,  it’s  a  win,”  said  Washington  First 
Amendment  attorney  Bruce  Sanford,  “i  don’t  think  it’s 
a  serious  ioss  at  aii.” 


“In  the  big  picture,  it’s  a  win,”  said 
Washington  First  Amendment  attor¬ 
ney  Bruce  Sanford.  “I  don’t  think  it’s 
a  serious  loss  at  all  ” 

The  Journal-News  knew  before 
publishing  that  Connaughton  and  five 
other  people  denied  accusations 
against  him  but  did  nothing,  Stevens 
found,  saying,  “It  is  likely  that  the 
newspaper’s  inaction  was  a  product 
of  a  deliberate  decision  not  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  facts  that  might  confirm 
the  probable  falsity”  of  the  charges. 

Though  the  Court  said,  “Failure  to 
investigate  before  publishing,  even 
when  a  reasonably  prudent  person 
would  have  done  so,  is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  reckless  disregard,”  it 
concluded:  “Based  on  our  review  of 
the  entire  record,  we  agree  with  the 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  evidence 
did  in  fact  support  a  finding  of  actual 
malice.” 

The  Court,  nevertheless,  faulted 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  6th 
Circuit  for  judging  too  strictly  the 
Journal-News’  adherence  to  “stan¬ 
dards  of  investigation  and  reporting” 
and  for  failing  to  review  the  full  record 
independently. 


opinion  that  the  appeal  abandoned 
two  major  defenses:  truth,  that  the 
story  was  substantially  accurate,  and 
the  doctrine  of  “neutral  reporting,” 
that  it  had  a  right  to  report  the  allega¬ 
tions. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  said  the  Court  “has 
affirmed  that  a  departure  from  recog¬ 
nized  professional  standards  is  not  in 
itself  proof  of  actual  malice,”  nor  are 
a  newspaper’s  profit  motive  or  its  edi¬ 
torial  opinions. 

“We’re  surprised  and  disap¬ 
pointed,”  said  Harte-Hanks  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  Bob 
Marbut.  “It  obviously  didn’t  make 
new  law  and  we’re  happy  for  it,  as 
far  as  the  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned  .  .  .  It’s  an  isolated  situa¬ 
tion  and  it  just  went  the  wrong  way,  as 
far  as  we’re  concerned.” 

He  had  no  figure  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  case. 

Attorney  Abrams  said  the  decision, 
although  “murky”  on  the  role  of 
appeals  courts  in  public-figure  libel 
cases,  was  generally  favorable 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Advice  to  investigative  reporters 

This  year’s  IRE  convention  draws  a  record  number  of  journalists^  mostly 
younger,  who  are  told  that  investigative  reporting  is  alive  and  well 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  investigative  journalists  talk 
about  what  they  do,  they  tend  to  lean 
on  the  vocabulary  of  death  and  dying. 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  big  question 
was,  “Is  investigative  reporting 
dead?”  At  this  year’s  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors’  national  con¬ 
ference  in  Philadelphia,  the  most 
popular  session  asked  a  question  only 
a  little  less  gloomy:  “Who  is  trying  to 
kill  investigative  journalism?” 

Judging  by  this  conference,  how¬ 
ever,  if  investigative  journalism  is 
dead  or  in  danger  of  dying,  it  is  leaving 
a  young  and  good-looking  corpse. 

A  record  number  of  900-plus  jour- 
nalists  attended  the  14th  IRE 
conference  —  many,  many  of  them 
young  reporters  who  were  attending 
at  their  own  expense  or  with  vague 
hopes  of  partial  reimbursement  by 
their  news  organizations. 

They  flocked  to  seminars  with  titles 
such  as  “How  to  do  first-rate  projects 
on  a  second-rate  budget,”  “Fast  and 
furious  investigations:  How  to  gather 
lots  of  information  when  time  is 
short,”  and  “How  do  you  convince 
those  editors  to  give  you  time?” 

Other  topics,  though,  reflected  the 
aging  of  investigative  journalists,  who 
were  meeting  almost  exactly  17  years 
after  the  Watergate  office  break-in. 
Among  those  were  “Midcareer  pro¬ 
grams  for  investigative  journalists” 
and  “Combating  stress  and  burn¬ 
out.” 

IRE  conferencegoers  heard  a  series 
of  mixed  messages  from  fellow 
reporters  and  prominent  editors. 

They  were  told,  for  example,  not  to 
be  so  arrogant. 

“Reporters  in  general,  and  investi¬ 
gative  reporters  in  particular,  tend  to 
be  very  arrogant  individuals.  They 
think  they  have  some  monopoly  on 
the  truth,”  said  Tony  Lame,  a  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  City  Hall 
bureau  chief,  who  now  runs  a  firm 
specializing  in  “corporate  investiga¬ 
tions.” 

“Ask  yourself,”  he  said,  “if  what 
you  are  about  to  write  has  more  to  do 
with  ego  and  advancing  your  career 
than  doing  what’s  right.” 

ABC  News  senior  correspondent 


Sander  Vanocur  delivered  a  similar 
admonishment. 

“We  simply  have  to  develop  better 
manners,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  mean  by 
that  that  we  should  be  candy  asses.  1 
don’t  mean  we  should  lose  our  zeal.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  IRE 
journalists  were  told  by  the  irreverent 
Dallas  Times  Herald  columnist  Molly 
Ivins  to  enjoy  themselves. 

“If  you  nail  some  bastard’s  hide  to 
the  door,  gloat  about  it.  It’s  OK,”  she 
said. 

Reporters  at  the  conference  heard  a 
mixed  message,  too,  on  how  to  relate 
to  their  editors. 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  law  en¬ 
forcement  reporter  Toni  Locy  told 
one  session  she  wished  editors  would 
provide  better  counsel  on  investiga¬ 
tive  stories. 


Michael  Gartner,  president  of  NBC 
News  and  co-owner  of  the  Ames 
(Iowa)  Daily  Tribune,  took  exactly 
the  opposite  position. 

“No  investigative  reporter  should 
ever  embark  on  a  story  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  story  from  the 
editor,”  he  said.  “A  certain  number 
of  stories  will  go  bust  anyway.  Ask,  Is 
this  a  story?” 

There  was,  of  course,  the  usual 
debate  and  anguish  over  whether  to 
quote  anonymous  sources. 

Gartner  said  his  experience  as  a 
subject  of  national  news  stories  has 
only  reinforced  his  loathing  for  anon¬ 
ymous  quotes. 

“I  firmly  believe  no  story,  abso¬ 
lutely  no  story,  should  have  anony¬ 
mous  quotes,”  he  said.  “No  story 
should  have  anonymous  cheap 


“Ask  yourself,”  he  said,  “if  what  you  are  about  to 
write  has  more  to  do  with  ego  and  advancing  your 
career  than  doing  what’s  right.” 


“A  lot  of  time  what  happens  in  the 
frenzy  of  competition  is  you  have  edi¬ 
tors  pushing,  saying,  ‘C’mon,  c’mon, 
we  gotta  get  the  Inky  [Philadelphia 
Inquirer]. 

“What  we  need  is  more  experi¬ 
enced  editors  .  .  .  who  can  say, ‘Wait 
a  minute,  let’s  be  safe  on  this  story.’  I 
just  don’t  hear  enough  like  that  from 
editors,”  Locy  said. 

Several  other  reporters,  however, 
shared  tips  on  how  to  get  around  edi¬ 
tors. 

“Stealing  time”  is  what  reporter 
Margie  Nichols  from  WBIR-TV  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  called  her 
methods. 

At  the  same  time,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  editor  Gene  Roberts  told 
another  session  that  investigative 
reporters  should  not  bother  with  edi¬ 
tors  at  first. 

“Sometimes,  when  editors  are 
overcome  by  anxiety  effects,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  present  editors  with  a  fait 
accompli,”  Roberts  said.  “Remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  easier  [for  an  editor]  to  fend 
off  a  good  idea  than  a  finished  story.” 


sources. 

In  response  to  a  question,  he  said 
NBC  News’  recent  practice  of  dis¬ 
guising  Chinese  dissidents  is  not  the 
same  thing. 

In  general,  anonymous  quotes  — 
which  everyone  seemed  to  agree  have 
become  ever  more  ubiquitous  —  had 
few  on-the-record  friends  at  the  IRE 
conference. 

Daily  News  reporter  Locy  prob¬ 
ably  came  closest  when  she  said,  “I 
believe  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
cover  law  enforcement  without  anon¬ 
ymous  sources  but,  the  more  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  with  anonymous  sources, 
the  more  cautious  I  am.” 

It  was  probably  little  solace  to 
reporters  that  Edward  Rendell,  a  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  prosecutor,  lauded 
anonymous  sources  as  a  good  way  for 
prosecutors  “to  get  an  investigation 
going”  or  scare  witnesses  into 
cooperating  with  an  investigation. 

Rendell  told  the  story  of  a  “lower- 
level”  witness  in  an  investigation  who 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  even  when  against  threats  of 
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arrest. 

“So  we  put  out  a  story  that  his 
arrest  was  imminent  ...  we  told 
him  [before]  his  arrest  was  imminent, 
but  he  didn’t  believe  us,”  Rendell 
said. 

“But  when  he  read  it  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  he  believed  it.  The  power  of  the 
media  never  fails  to  amaze  me,”  he 
said. 

One  day  was  given  over  to  the 
exploration  of  the  ethics  of  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism. 

It  was  given  a  somewhat  rocky 
send-off  when  IRE  executive  director 
Steve  Weinberg  introduced  it,  to 
laughter,  with  an  unfortunate  choice 


of  words. 

“Our  topic  today,”  he  said,  “will 
be  ethics,  which  is  something  we 
haven’t  tried  before.” 

However  much  of  the  IRE  confer¬ 
ence  was  given  over  to  these  kinds  of 
tangled  issues,  the  fervor  for  investi¬ 
gation  was  palpable. 

Nearly  every  social  institution  from 
hospitals  to  defense  contractors  to 
state  legislators  to  religions  to  chari¬ 
ties  was  given  its  own  seminar  of 
investigating  techniques. 

Tulsa  Tribune  reporter  Mary  Har¬ 
grove  set  the  tone  in  an  early  confer¬ 
ence  when  she  recalled  how  her 
attempts  to  do  investigative  pieces 


were  continually  sidetracked  by  edi¬ 
tors  who  like  her  lighter  stories. 

“You’re  already  paranoid  as  a 
reporter,  and  this  makes  you  schizo¬ 
phrenic  as  well,”  she  said  of  the 
experience. 

That  double  life  ended,  however, 
when  the  newspaper  entered  Har¬ 
grove  in  a  frog-jumping  contest.  Dis¬ 
covering  that  the  frogs  were  from 
California  —  and  that  taking  them 
across  state  lines  was  illegal  —  Har¬ 
grove  blew  the  whistle  on  the  coi:- 
test,  which  was  postponed  for  two 
weeks. 

“There’s  an  investigative  story  in 
everything,”  she  said. 


Finances  seen  behind  investigative  reporting  slowdown 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Money  —  so  often  the  subject  of 
investigative  journalism  —  has  now 
turned  on  its  pursuer  and  is  inhibiting 
investigative  reporting,  a  group  of  top 
journalists  and  editors  suggested. 

Speaking  at  the  recent  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporters  and  Editors’  national 
conference  in  Philadelphia,  four 
prominent  journalists  tackled  the 
question  “Who  is  trying  to  kill  inves¬ 
tigative  journalism?” 

Allowing  for  a  lot  of  disagreement 
on  the  details,  the  panel  concluded 
that  finances  were  behind  it. 

Either  owners  are  not  giving 
enough  money  for  investigations  — or 
reporters  and  editors  are  wasting  too 
much  pursuing  essentially  trivial  sto¬ 
ries.  Either  shortsighted  Wall  Street 
investors  are  ruthlessly  cutting 
budgets  —  or  reporters  themselves 
are  being  shortsi^ted. 


Bill  Kovach 


“When  I  first  looked  at  the  title  of 
this  panel,  ‘Who  is  killing  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism?,’  my  first  response 
was:  ‘nobody.’  My  second  answer 
was:  ‘everybody,’  ”  said  Madelyn 
Ross,  managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Ross  drew  lusty  cheers  from  the 
600  or  so  joun-.ilists  in  the  audience 
when  she  began  a  list  of  four  person¬ 
alities  she  holds  responsible  for  hurt¬ 
ing  investigative  journalism. 

“First,  market  researchers  who  do 
readership  surveys  .  .  .  Second,  con¬ 
test  administrators.  Third,  editors 
who  must  report  to  corporate 
accounts  and  who  at  the  same  time 
lack  courage,”  she  said  as  the 
applause  during  the  post-cocktail 
hour  crowd  grew. 

“Better  hold  your  applause,”  Ross 
warned.  “Fourth,  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  who  love  to  do  investigative 
reporting.” 

Their  problem,  Ross  said,  is  that 
they  —  and  journalism  in  general  — 
has  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
standard  “that  determines  whether 
an  investigative  story  is  worth  spend¬ 
ing  the  staff,  time,  the  money.” 

“It’s  not  enough  that  there’s  a 
wrong  to  right,  that  a  tipster  puts  us 
on  to  it  or  we  can  get  the  story,”  Ross 
said. 

“It’s  really  the  reader’s  resources 
we’re  using  up:  their  time,  their 
energy.  We  have  to  stop  this  Matter¬ 
horn  school  of  reporting  —  going 
after  something  just  because  it  is 
there,”  Ross  concluded. 

ABC  News  senior  coi  respondent 
Sander  Vanocur  also  targeted  the 
poor  story  choice  as  one  reason  for 
investigative  journalism’s  ills. 

“There  is  one  thing  that  bothers  me 


about  this  ambush  journalism  mask¬ 
ing  as  investigative  journalism,  and 
that  is  the  undue  collaboration  with 
the  government,  be  it  local,  state  or 
national,”  he  said. 

“Somehow,  I  don’t  think  these  are 
the  people  who  we  should  be  collab¬ 
orating  with.  Now,  the  people  they 
are  setting  up  may  be  guiity  as  sin  — 
but  it’s  not  my  job  to  indict  people,” 
Vanocur  said. 

Investigative  reporters  also  got 
some  of  the  blame  from  Bill  Kovach, 
the  senior  Nieman  Fellow  whose 
forced  resignation  as  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  pro¬ 
vided  a  recurring  subtext  during  the 
discussion. 

“We  do  a  good  job  of  protecting  the 
individual  from  the  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  we  miss  the  bigger  story 
of  what  is  creating  a  society  that  I 
don’t  think  all  of  us  in  10  years  are 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Eugene  Roberts 
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Family  feud 


Pritchard  family  member  seeks  to  stop  takeover  by  Thomson; 
meanwhile,  his  brother  and  sister  reportedly  favor  Thomson’s  bid 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

John  Pritchard,  member  of  the 
family  who  own  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Register-Mail,  has  filed  a  suit  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  seeking  to  block  Thomson 
Newspapers  from  completing  its  ten¬ 
der  offer  to  acquire  the  newspaper. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  a  court 
hearing  was  scheduled  to  consider  a 
motion  by  Pritchard’s  attorneys 
seeking  a  preliminary  injunction  to 
block  Thomson’s  offer. 

Thomson  recently  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  its  June  19  offer  to  purchase 
all  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  the 
Galesburg  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.  had  been  accepted  by  stockhold¬ 
ers  holding  “in  excess  of  66.7%  of  the 
shares.” 

The  sale  would  be  completed  by 
June  30,  the  statement  said,  and  the 
remaining  stockholders  would  have 
until  July  31  to  accept  Thomson’s 
offer. 


The  suit  asks  that  Thomson  be 
enjoined  from  accepting  any  shares 
tendered  and  that  it  be  ordered  to 
“disclose  what  its  obligations  are  if 
less  than  all  of  the  shares  are  tendered 
and  how  the  purchase  price  would  be 
pro-rated.” 

The  suit  also  wants  the  court  to 
order  Thomson  to  disclose  any 
“material  information”  about  the 
company’s  value. 

The  lawsuit  did  not  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal  Star’s  competing 
bid  for  the  Register-Mail. 

That  offer,  also  for  about  $15  mil¬ 
lion,  involved  selling  the  newspaper 
to  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

The  Journal  Star  is  itself  82% 
employee-owned  and  has  had  an 
ESOP  in  place  since  1983. 

The  Journal  Star  bid  was  unsolic¬ 
ited  and  made  directly  to  the  Gales¬ 
burg  shareholders  after  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board  of  directors  had  already 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  with  Thom- 


Thomson  was  reported  to  have  offered  about 
$15  million  initially  and  later  upped  its  bid  to  $16 
million  when  a  competing  offer  was  made  by  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star. 


There  was  no  purchase  price 
announced  for  the  17,(X)0-circuiation 
daily.  However,  Thomson  was 
reported  to  have  offered  about  $15 
million  initially  and  later  upped  its  bid 
to  $16  million  when  a  competing  offer 
was  made  by  the  Peoria  Jourrud  Star. 

The  Thomson  bid  reportedly  was 
favored  by  John’s  two  siblings  — Les¬ 
ter  T.  Pritchard,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Sarah  Pritchard  Nielsen, 
who  in  late  March  was  installed  as  the 
Register-Mail’s  publisher  after  the 
company  board  dismissed  John  from 
the  post. 

John  Pritchard’s  suit,  filed  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Peoria,  alleges 
that  the  tender  offer  was  “false  and 
misleading”  and  also  violated  securi¬ 
ties  laws  by  not  being  open  for  the 
required  20  days.  The  lawsuit  stated 
that  the  tender  offer  required  stock¬ 
holders  to  accept  the  bid  by  June  27. 


John  Pritchard,  who  owns  295  of 
the  5,000  shares,  favored  the  Journal- 
Star  because  of  the  tax  advantages. 
Sellers  to  an  ESOP  who  reinvest  the 
proceeds  in  U.S.  securities  can  defer 
paying  any  federal  tax  until  those 
securities  are  sold. 

John  McConnell,  publisher  of  the 
Journal  Star,  said  his  company  had 
actually  made  two  offers  for  the 
Register-Mail,  one  for  $15  million 
with  an  ESOP  and  a  second  for  $16 
million  with  no  ESOP  feature. 

“Our  understanding  is  some  share¬ 
holders  objected  to  an  ESOP  for  their 
own  reasons,”  McConnell  said.  He 
added  that  the  Journal-Star  is  “con¬ 
tinuing  to  review  the  developments 
with  our  attorneys”  but  so  far  is  not 
contemplating  getting  involved  in  the 
litigation. 

Lester  Fant,  an  attorney  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  Journal 
Star,  said  there  is  not  much  the  Peoria 
newspaper  can  do  except  “sit  on  the 
sidelines”  if  some  members  of  the 
family  “drag  the  others  along  on  a 
deal  that’s  not  as  good.” 

In  Illinois  law,  Fant  said,  if  one 
concern  buys  two-thirds  of  another’s 
stock,  it  has  “really  bought  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

John  Pritchard  remains  a  board 
member  and  is  trustee  along  with  Les¬ 
ter  and  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  four 
trusts  that  hold  stock  in  the  company. 
A  bank  is  trustee  of  the  other  three 
trusts. 

Neither  Sarah  Nielsen  nor  Lester 
Pritchard  could  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  and  John  Pritchard  declined 
comment. 

Thomson  Newspapers  also 
declined  to  comment  on  the  matter. 

Restricting  ads  for 
aicohoi  wili  not  hait 
its  abuse,  ANA  says 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Govern¬ 
mental  Affairs  Committee  hearing,  a 
representative  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  said  that  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  drunken  driving  will  not  come 
from  restricting  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising. 

Dan  Jaffee,  ANA  executive  vice 
president  of  government  relations, 
who  delivered  the  testimony  for 
ANA,  said  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Workshop 
on  Drunk  Driving  with  respect  to 
advertising  “are  misguided,  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  would  divert  society 
from  effective  approaches  to  solving 
the  alcohol  abuse  and  drunk  driving 
problems  in  the  United  States.” 

Correction 

In  an  article  in  the  June  17  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  David  Arneke 
was  wrongly  identified  as  “an  editor 
at  the  (Raleigh)  News  &  Observer." 

Arneke  is  in  fact  an  assistant  sports 
editor  at  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
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16-day  series  on  gays  draws  positives,  negatives 

San  Francisco  Examiner  series  produces  some  internai  dissension, 
drives  up  circuiation  and  gets  a  generaiiy  positive  reader  response 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
recently  published  an  unprecedented 
16-day  series,  “Gay  in  America,” 
that  produced  some  internal  dissen¬ 
sion,  drove  up  circulation  and  gener¬ 
ally  drew  a  positive  reader  response, 
according  to  editors. 

Executive  editor  Larry  Kramer 
said  the  massive  project  involved  60 
staff  members,  including  25  writers 
and  editors. 

The  series  began  Sunday,  June  4, 
with  an  overall  view  of  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  society  20  years  after  the  so- 
called  “Stonewall  Riots,”  which 
broke  out  after  police  raided  a  gay  bar 
by  that  name  in  New  York’s  Green¬ 
wich  Village. 

Later  stories  covered  such  topics 
as  gay  political  power,  the  impact  of 
AIDS  on  the  gay  community,  gay 
bashing,  the  involvement  of  gays  in 
the  arts  and  religion,  and  media  treat¬ 
ment  of  homosexuals.  Such  problems 
for  gays  as  “coming  out”  and  their 
acceptance  in  society  at  large  also 
were  examined. 

One  sidebar  contained  an  interview 
with  the  only  admitted  gay  individual 
in  an  Iowa  town  of  300  persons. 

Examiner  publisher  William  R. 
Hearst  III  said  in  an  opening  column 
the  series  was  intended  to  “counter 
misinformation  by  exploring  the 
myths  and  facts  about  this  minority.” 
Hearst  added  that  homosexuals 
“remain  the  least  accepted  and  most 
disliked  minority  in  America.” 
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cisco,  Ken  Maley. 

Brock,  who  is  gay,  took  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  Kramer  who  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  it  from  the  start.  Managing 
editor  Frank  McCulloch  steered  the 
project,  Carol  Ness,  normally  the 
political  editor,  was  the  main  editor, 
and  Brock  the  senior  editor  for  the 
yearlong  project. 

Kramer  said  the  venture  was  “not 
without  risk”  in  terms  of  internal  and 
reader  acceptance. 

“We  debated  spending  this  much 


“There  was  an  element  of  homophobia”  among 
some  staff  members,  Brock  said.  “There  was  much 
debate  in  the  newsroom  and  some  referred  to  it  as 
‘Brock’s  pet  project’  ” 


“A  good  newspaper  must  be  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,”  the  publisher 
continued.  “It  must  serve  and  enrich 
the  place  where  it  is  published. 
And  it  must  be  willing  to  explore  the 
currents  of  change.” 

The  idea  for  the  series  was 
broached  a  year  ago  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Greg  Brock  by  a  gay  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant  in  San  Fran- 


space  on  one  special-interest  group 
and  some  people  here  felt  it  would 
offend  some  readers,”  he  recalled. 
“But  Will  [Hearst]  was  very  respon¬ 
sive  and  supportive.” 

Kramer  said  great  care  was  taken  to 
“avoid  making  this  an  AIDS  series  — 
that  AIDS  would  not  be  overbear¬ 
ing.” 

He  noted  that  objections  to  the 


series  came  from  some  section  edi¬ 
tors,  who  balked  at  releasing  their 
staffers  for  the  project. 

Others,  Kramer  said,  were  “very 
provincial”  about  the  subject  matter. 

“There  was  an  element  of  homo¬ 
phobia”  among  some  staff  members. 
Brock  said.  “There  was  much  debate 
in  the  newsroom  and  some  referred  to 
it  as  ‘Brock’s  pet  project.’  ” 

Brock  said  there  are  “at  least  six” 
other  openly  gay  writers  and  editors 
on  the  Examiner. 

Despite  any  initial  misgivings,  the 
series  became  “largely  accepted”  by 
the  staff,  McCulloch  stated.  “They 
realize  it  is  a  good  piece  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

When  the  project  was  first 
launched,  he  continued,  some  editors 
and  reporters  feared  overkill  of  the 
subject. 

“Of  course  16  days  of  anything  is 
overkill,  but  it  also  assured  that  the 
series  would  be  carefully  written  and 
balanced,”  McCulloch  said. 

“There  was,  candidly,  little  news¬ 
room  enthusiasm  for  the  series  at  the 
start;  but  as  work  progressed,  so  did 
staff  support,”  Hearst  said. 

In  the  first  week  the  series  ran, 
Kramer  said,  street  sales  were  up  an 
average  of  8,000. 

“That  was  even  over  the  gain  for 
the  China  situation,”  he  added.  The 
bump  dropped  to  about  5,000  the  sec¬ 
ond  week,  he  said. 

Kramer  said  the  Los  Angeles  city 
school  system  asked  for  15,000 
reprints  and  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Blade,  a  gay  newspaper,  discussed 
buying  30,000. 

Readei'  reaction  was  mostly  posi¬ 
tive,  Kramer  said,  but  30  subscribers 
did  cancel. 

Media  donations  for 
pubiic  service  ads 
show  increase 

Media  contributions  for  public  ser¬ 
vice  advertising  totaled  $1.2  billion  in 
1988,  a  record  22%  that  represents  an 
additional  $222  million  in  donated 
advertising  space  and  time, 
announced  the  Advertising  Council 
and  the  Media- Advert!  sing  Partner¬ 
ship  for  a  Drug-Free  America. 
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A  dilemma  for  newspapers 

When  a  man  dies  of  a  heart  attack  at  a  closed  school  board 
meeting,  what  should  newspapers  report  about  the  Incident? 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

It  could  be  a  question  in  any  college 
journalism  course,  at  any  newspaper 
conference,  or  at  any  gathering  of 
professional  journalists. 

A  50-year-old  man  suffers  a  fatal 
heart  attack  while  testifying  during  a 
closed  session  of  the  local  school 
board  in  an  expulsion  hearing  involv¬ 
ing  his  teen-age  son. 

The  school  district  superintendent 
dials  911.  City  paramedics  rush  to  the 
city  hall  —  and  begin  administering 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation.  They 
cannot  revive  him.  They  ambulance 
him  to  a  nearby  hospital  where  doc¬ 
tors  declare  him  dead. 

Spectators  and  the  press,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  school  trustees  and  school  offi¬ 
cials,  witness  the  drama.  After  a  30- 
minute  delay,  the  school  board  recon¬ 
venes,  moving  from  closed  session  to 
the  public  meeting. 

How  should  newspapers  handle 
coverage?  Should  they  report  the 
death,  identify  the  man,  and  where 
the  death  occurred?  Should  they  cite 
the  man’s  reason  for  being  at  the 
closed  session?  Should  they  report 
that  the  school  board  resumed  its 
meeting  after  the  man’s  death? 

That  was  the  case  confronting  two 
northern  Solano  County,  Calif., 
newspapers. 

The  Vacaville  Reporter  and  The 
Daily  Republic,  Fairfield  —  morning 
dailies  located  within  a  10-mile 
radius  —  tackled  the  story  differ¬ 
ently,  but  each  published  delayed  and 
incomplete  information  about  the 
Monday  night  tragedy. 

The  Daily  Republic  reported  the 
tragedy  in  its  Wednesday  edition 
(Page  3).  The  Reporter  waited  until  its 
Thursday  edition  to  report  the  news 
(on  Page  4). 

The  Daily  Republic  did  not  identify 
the  man  but  told  his  reason  for  being 
at  the  closed  session:  an  expulsion 
hearing.  The  Reporter  identified  the 
man  but  not  his  reason  for  being 
there. 

Ironically,  anyone  reading  both 


(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance 
writer.) 


papers  could  easily  piece  together 
what  happened  and  to  whom,  and 
why  he  was  there. 

At  issue  were  several  factors: 

1.  Closed  sessions  are  just  that: 
closed.  They  are  not  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

2.  The  paramedics  who  responded 
to  the  scene  are  employees  of  the 
Vacaville  Fire  Department,  city  of 
Vacaville. 

3.  The  lifesaving  attempts  occurred 
in  a  public  setting.  City  Hall. 

4.  The  drama  was  witnessed  by  a 
handful  of  spectators  who,  in  turn, 
relayed  the  news  to  their  family  and 
friends  but,  when  they  opened  their 
newspapers  the  next  morning,  noth¬ 
ing  was  mentioned. 


the  site  of  his  fatal  heart  attack,  attrib¬ 
uting  the  information  to  the  Solano 
County  coroner’s  office.  The  story 
did  not  mention  that  the  board  had 
reconvened. 

The  Reporter  published  the  man’s 
obituary  below  its  four-column  news 
story  about  his  death.  The  Daily 
Republic  did  not  publish  an  obituary. 

“We  didn’t  get  the  obituary  from 
the  [Vacaville]  funeral  home,” 
Jensen  said.  “Sometimes  [an 
employee]  there  doesn’t  give  us  the 
information.” 

The  Reporter’s  city  editor  Brian 
Blomster  discussed  the  publish-or- 
not-to-publish  issue  in  his  weekly  edi¬ 
torial  page  column.  He  identified  the 
victim  and  the  circumstances,  but  not 


“We  had  to  decide  whether  to  report  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  as  a  news  item,  or  rather 
wait  for  information  from  the  funerai  home  and 
inciude  that  in  our  reguiar  obituary  report.” 


In  its  Wednesday  article,  headlined 
“Vacaville  Parent  Dies  During 
School  Hearing,”  the  Daily  Republic 
recounted: 

“Because  the  incident  occurred  in 
a  closed  hearing,  the  identity  of  the 
man  or  student  was  not  released  by 
school  officials.  The  board  took  about 
30  minutes  to  regain  composure  and 
reconvened  to  begin  the  public  por¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting.” 

The  Daily  Republic  related  that  the 
superintendent  dialed  911,  and 
quoted  a  board  member  as  saying, 
“This  is  tragic.” 

Even  if  the  Daily  Republic  had 
known  the  identity  of  the  man  suffer¬ 
ing  the  fatal  heart  attack,  “We 
wouldn’t  have  published  it,”  city  edi¬ 
tor  Rick  Jensen  said. 

“This  was  an  expulsion  hearing 
involving  a  juvenile,  and  we  would 
protect  the  name  of  the  kid,”  Jensen 
explained. 

The  Reporter’s  Thursday  article, 
headlined  “Vacaville  Man  Suffers 
Heart  Attack  During  School  Meet¬ 
ing,”  identified  the  man,  his  age,  and 


the  man’s  reason  for  being  at  the 
closed  hearing. 

“A  tragedy  for  the  man’s  family, 
and  a  sobering  counterpoint  to  mun¬ 
dane  issues  of  school  governance  and 
policy,  [his]  death  also  presented  a 
unique  problem  for  the  newspaper,” 
Blomster  wrote. 

“We  had  to  decide  whether  to 
report  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
as  a  news  item,  or  rather  wait  for 
information  from  the  funeral  home 
and  include  that  in  our  regular  obitu¬ 
ary  report.” 

Normally,  a  death  in  a  public  set¬ 
ting  warrants  “a  small  article  or  at 
least  .  .  .  information  in  our  story 
about  the  meeting,”  he  wrote.  Fur¬ 
ther,  spectators  saw  and  heard  what 
happened  and  expected  a  story  in  the 
paper,  he  noted. 

Blomster  argued,  however,  that  the 
man  did  not  suffer  his  fatal  heart 
attack  in  a  “public  place,  per  se.  He 
was  stricken  during  a  closed  session, 
a  specific  technical  designation  for  a 
meeting  of  elected  officials  that  is 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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ANPA  directors  cancel  trip  to  China 


Directors  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  have 
scrapped  a  trip  to  China  to  protest 
that  government’s  brutal  repression 
of  a  student  movement  for  democ¬ 
racy. 

“The  directors  felt  almost  to  a 
person  that  even  if  China  didn’t 
cancel,  it  would  certainly  give  the 
impression  ANPA  condoned  what 
was  going  on  over  there,  and  they  did 
not  want  to  give  that  impression,’’ 
said  Bruce  Bant,  who  directs  the 
board. 


Sixteen  of  the  22  board  members 
were  scheduled  to  make  the  trip  Sept. 
16  through  Oct.  1.  They  planned  to 
tour  major  cities  and  meet  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  newspaper 
publishers  to  discuss  developments  in 
the  Pacific  Rim. 

The  decision  to  cancel  was  made  by 
the  board’s  executive  commiteee 
June  12  in  New'  Orleans  —  eight  days 
after  troops  had  crushed  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Beijing  but  before  the  com¬ 
munist  Chinese  government  arrested 


hundreds  of  student  leaders  and 
began  to  execute  them. 

ANPA  directors,  who  have  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Australia  on 
periodic  foreign  trips,  do  not  bill  the 
trade  association  for  their  costs. 

The  original  business  meeting 
scheduled  for  Seattle  Sept.  13-14 
remains  in  place. 

Planning  for  the  trip  began  18 
months  ago.  Bant  said,  calling  the 
events  in  China  a  case  of  “lousy  tim¬ 
ing.’’ 


AP  seeks  accreditation  of  reporter  in  China 


The  Associated  Press  is  seeking 
permanent  accreditation  for  one  of  its 
correspondents  in  China  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  reporter  John  Pomfret,  who 
was  expelled  by  the  government  on 
charges  that  he  had  violated  martial 
law  restrictions  against  the  media  in 
covering  the  student  democracy 
movement. 


Dan  Biers,  currently  based  in  Hong 
Kong,  was  in  Beijing  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  assist  in  coverage  of  social 
unrest  in  the  capital. 

AP  president  Louis  D.  Boccardi 
said  Biers  was  already  “in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  China’’  when  he  went  to  help 
out  in  Beijing. 

The  Voice  of  America,  which  had 


Beijing  bureau  chief  Alan  Pessin 
expelled  for  the  same  reason  as  Pom¬ 
fret,  said  it  will  be  staffing  its  bureau 
there  with  two  people  instead  of 
three. 

“At  this  point,  we  have  no  plans  to 
send  in  a  third,”  said  Vo  A  spokes¬ 
man  Tommy  Jones. 


t*  >  *  V/A  I  ■V'Uy  VT  IllWll  IIMVI  I  IIIUII  A  V/lltltljT  V/lIWO* 

Students  worry  about  being  filmed  by  Chinese  agents 


Chinese  students  studying  in  the 
United  States  told  CNN  that  agents  of 
the  Chinese  government  had  photo¬ 
graphed  them  during  demonstrations 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  held 
in  support  of  the  democracy  move¬ 
ment  in  their  home  country. 

The  students  said  the  agents  were 
using  the  photos  to  identify  them  and 
then  intimidate  their  families  in 
China. 

Spokesmen  for  the  FBI,  Justice 


and  State  departments  said  that  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  photographing  of  demon¬ 
strators  by  alleged  Chinese  agents. 

The  act  of  photographing  demon¬ 
strators  would  not  be  a  violation  of 
diplomatic  status,  according  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Almasov,  who  is  with  the  State 
Department’s  East  Asia  bureau. 

“If  a  representative  of  a  foreign 
government  were  involved  in  some¬ 
thing  illegal  —  threats  about  mis¬ 


treatment  in  the  U.S.  or  retaliation  in 
their  country  —  that  would  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  [diplomatic]  sta¬ 
tus.” 

However,  FBI  spokesman  Bill  Car¬ 
ter  said  the  bureau  has  not  received 
any  complaints  from  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  about  mistreatment  by  agents  of 
the  Chinese  government. 

Unless  the  students  come  forward 
with  allegations,  there  is  nothing  the 
FBI  could  do,  he  said. 


Maxwell  suspends  publication  of  China  Daily 


Robert  Maxwell  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  and  distribution  in  Europe  of 
the  China  Daily  following  the  Chinese 
army’s  bloody  breakup  of  the  student 
democracy  movement. 

Maxwell  had  been  distributing  the 
English-language  newspaper  in  Eu¬ 
rope  since  a  1986  visit  to  China. 

When  Maxwell  suspended  publica¬ 
tion,  China  Daily  was  carrying  only 
official  government  statements 
accusing  the  students  demonstrating 
in  Tiananmen  Square  of  a  “shocking 
counterrevolutionary  plot.” 

Until  the  army  was  called  in,  the 
China  Daily  had  carried  stories  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  student  demonstra¬ 
tors. 

The  government  also  denied  any 
students  had  been  shot  by  the  army 


and  said  only  the  military  suffered 
casualties. 

In  a  front-page  editorial  explaining 
his  decision.  Maxwell  said:  “It  will  be 
a  standing  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
China  that  the  guns  of  the  People’s 
Army  should  have  been  turned  so 


brutally  on  the  people  themselves. 

“Patience  has  always  been  one  of 
the  great  Chinese  virtues.  Patience 
was  called  for  in  Beijing,  not  bloody 
murder.  It  is  impossible  for  friends  of 
China  to  say  and  do  nothing  in  these 
circumstances.” 


Boice  retires  after  71  years  at  paper 


After  71  years  with  the  Daily  Mail, 
Catskill,  N.Y.,  Elizabeth  M.  (Betsy) 
Boice,  86,  has  retired. 

Boice,  who  reportedly  had  not 
taken  a  sick  day  since  1932,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  and  subsequently 
wrote  the  paper’s  “Betsy”  social  col¬ 
umn  since  1939. 


Boice  began  her  career  at  the  Daily 
Mail  in  1918,  working  after  school  and 
all  day  Saturday  for  $1.50  a  week  — 
she  bought  a  hat  with  her  first  pay- 
check.  Working  as  a  bookkeeper 
since  1923,  Boice  also  proofread  bro¬ 
chures  and  stationary  printed  by  the 
newspaper  company. 
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Electronic  rebate  system  and  newspaper  coupons 

It’s  too  early  to  foresee  the  long-term  impact 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  reports  of  the  death  of  newspa¬ 
per  couponing  are  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated. 

Announcements  recently  of  a  new 
electronic  rebate  system  slated  to 
begin  testing  in  supermarkets  later 
this  year  drew  media  reports  that  the 
project  might  pose  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  future  health  of  newspaper  cou¬ 
poning. 

Those  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
coupon  executives,  and  even  the 
developer  of  the  program  say  that 
while  the  rebate  program  may  some¬ 
day  augment  or  complement  newspa¬ 
per  couponing,  it  is  still  far  too  early 
to  foresee  the  long-term  impact. 


The  “Reward  America”  program 
will  offer  rebates  to  supermarket  cus¬ 
tomers  who  purchase  certain  goods  in 
certain  quantities  over  a  given  time 
period.  Created  by  Citicorp  POS 
Information  Services  —  a  subsidiary 
of  the  large  Citicorp  banking 
concern  —  the  program  will  use  per¬ 
sonal  computers  hooked  up  to  check¬ 
out  scanners  to  keep  track  of  shop¬ 
pers’  purchases. 

According  to  a  Citicorp  spokes¬ 
man,  customers  who  sign  up  for  the 
program  will  probably  receive  a 
booklet  or  catalog  about  every  three 
months  listing  which  products  are 
available  for  the  rebates. 

Supermarket  chains  in  Maryland, 
Illinois,  Florida  and  New  Jersey  were 
reportedly  planning  to  participate  in 
the  “Reward  America”  test. 

The  company  has  been  running  a 
similar  program  in  Richmond,  Va., 
through  Ukrop’s  stores  for  about  18 
months,  although  that  program  offers 
cents-off  coupons  at  the  checkout 
counter  rather  than  a  rebate  mailed  to 
the  customer. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch,  however,  are  not 
losing  advertising  to  this  new  system 
but  are,  instead,  showing  linage  gains 
for  the  store. 


Albert  “Tappy”  August,  assistant 
ad  director  for  the  papers,  chalked  up 
that  increase,  in  part,  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Ukrop’s  regular  ads  and  then 
the  addition  of  advertising  for  the 
electronic  rebate  system. 

August  noted  that  national  cou¬ 
poning  probably  would  not  be 
affected  at  all,  primarily  because  any 
such  move  would  have  to  be  nation¬ 
wide  and  a  lot  of  stores  would  have  to 
be  involved. 

The  electronic  program  has  had  no 
impact  on  national  couponing  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  said  John  T.  Mennenga,  senior 
vice  president/marketing  research  at 
the  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co., 
which  represents  the  Richmond 
papers. 


“Ukrop’s  doesn’t  own  enough  of 
the  market  where  anybody  could 
change  [a  national  marketing] 
strategy  for  them,”  Mennenga 
pointed  out,  adding  that  he  thinks 
neither  the  electronic  couponing  nor 
the  rebates  will  have  a  huge  negative 
impact  on  newspaper  couponing. 

“In  the  long  term,  it  is  definitely 
something  to  think  about,”  Rich¬ 
mond’s  August  commented.  “We’ll 
need  to  put  on  our  thinking  caps  and 
see  how  newspapers  can  get  involved 
with  the  manufacturers  in  this.” 

“I  think  it’s  something  we  have  to 
watch,  but  we  have  not  felt  an 
impact”  from  “Reward  America”  or 
other  companies’  electronic  coupon 
distribution,  said  Ken  Bortner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News  America  FSI  Divi¬ 
sion.  “As  it  develops,  if  it  becomes  a 
factor  we  will  have  to  look  into  getting 
into  it. 

“These  are  neat  things,  but  we 
are  also  a  mass-merchandis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  vehicle.  A  lot  of  our 
vehicle  is  delivering  an  advertis¬ 
ing  message,  not  just  a  coupon,”  he 
added.  “As  long  as  people  want  to 
continue  to  advertise  we  will  continue 
to  have  coupons.” 

Quad/Marketing  president  Paul  A. 
Moschetti  was  “flabbergasted”  by 


the  play  the  story  got  in  New  York  — 
it  ran  A1  in  the  New  York  Times  with 
the  headline,  “In  This  Computer  Age, 
Who  Needs  Coupons?”  —  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  product  is  just  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  testing  and  devel¬ 
opment. 

“Of  course,  we’re  concerned  about 
anything  related  to  what  we  do  here,” 
Moschetti  said,  noting  that  the  project 
is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  testing  and 
there  is  little  information  available. 

“An  FSI  [free-standing  insert]  is  so 
inexpensive  that  even  if  the  waste 
factor  were  triple,  it  would  still  be  less 
expensive”  than  the  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  currently  available,  he  noted. 

J.R.  Genovese,  director  of  media 
relations  for  Valassis  Inserts,  said, 
“Valassis  and  our  newspaper  part¬ 
ners  must  take  every  competitive 
form  of  coupon  delivery  seriously. 
Although  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  high  tech  in¬ 
store  coupon  delivery  systems  in  the 
past,  they  have  primarily  failed. 

“This  has  usually  been  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  tremendous  capital 
requirements  and  the  complexity  of 
establishing  a  couponing  program 
that  is  meaningful.  However,  it  is  Val¬ 
assis’  responsibility  to  work  closely 
with  newspapers  to  insure  that  our 
FSI  and  B&W  couponing  programs 
continue  to  offer  flexibility,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  a  no-hassle  approach  to 
couponing. 

“We  look  forward  to  working  with 
our  newspaper  partners  to  continue 
the  positive  growth  FSls  have  repre¬ 
sented  over  the  years.” 

The  number  of  coupons  distributed 
overall  in  1987  grew  6%  over  1986  to 
215.2  billion,  with  83.2%  distributed 
through  newspapers  (ROP,  co-op  and 
FSI)  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  Coupon  Facts, 
1988. 

New  section 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  has 
launched  a  new  five-day-a-week  sec¬ 
tion  called  “Brevard  Extra,”  that 
replaces  two  tabloid  sections,  “Bre¬ 
vard  Calendar”  and  “Brevard 
Weekly.” 

The  paper  is  offering  free  classified 
advertising  in  the  new  section  to  Bre¬ 
vard  County  residents  and  busi¬ 
nesses. 


“Although  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  high  tech  in-store  coupon  delivery  systems 
in  the  past,  they  have  primarily  failed.” 
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Ariz.  Republic  told 
to  reinstate  editor 

The  Arizona  Republic  has  been 
ordered  to  reinstate  an  editor  ruled  to 
have  been  illegally  fired  for  refusing 
to  participate  in  a  management  plan  to 
discredit  a  pro-union  reporter. 

Bill  Hogan,  general  manager  and 
vice  president  of  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
said  he  would  not  comment  on  the 
ruling  until  he  talked  with  the  papers’ 
lawyers. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  that  the  Republic  com¬ 
mitted  an  unfair  labor  practice  in  1980 
when  it  fired  Jack  Mayne. 

The  now-defunct  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  Guild  brought  unfair-labor  prac¬ 
tice  charges  against  the  paper,  alleg¬ 
ing  the  dismissal  was  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  union  members. 

Mayne,  now  a  consultant  in  Los 
Angeles,  said  he  had  forgotten  about 
the  case  and  was  stunned  by  the  rul¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  is  interested  in  return¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  work  but  refused  to 
say  whether  he  would  return  to  the 
Republic. 

—  AP 

Central  to  sell 
non-voting  stock 

Central  Newspapers  announced 
that  the  company  is  planning  to  sell 
non-voting  stock  to  the  public  some¬ 
time  in  the  second  half  of  this  year. 

The  company  said  it  is  proposing  to 
register  its  Class  A  Common  Stock, 
no  par  value,  for  public  sale  and  the 
shares  would  be  offered  exclusively 
to  individuals  and  charitable  organi¬ 
zations. 

Class  B  shares,  which  have  voting 
control,  will  not  be  put  up  for  sale. 
Stockholders  wishing  to  sell  Class  B 
shares  will  first  have  to  convert  them 
to  the  non-voting  Class  A  shares 
before  conducting  the  transaction. 

“We  expect  that  shareholders  will 
offer  at  least  $50  million  in  value  of 
their  Class  A  Stock,”  said  Central 
president  Frank  E.  Russell.  “We  are 
hopeful  that  this  proposed  transaction 
will  be  completed  in  the  second  half  of 
1989.  If  it  is  completed,  it  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  market  for  current  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  our  Class  A  Common  Stock.” 

The  actual  offering  will  be  made 
only  by  means  of  a  prospectus,  which 
has  not  yet  been  issued. 

Central  Newspapers’  holdings 


include  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News.  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 
and  Evening  Press  and  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial. 

Family  members  include  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle,  who  is  a 
nephew  of  Indianpolis  Star  and  News 
publisher  Eugene  S.  Pulliam. 

Quayle  owns  99  shares  of  non-vot¬ 
ing  stock  valued  at  $327,8(X)  and  10 
shares  of  voting  stock  valued  at 
$39,7(X),  according  to  his  latest  finan¬ 
cial  disclosure  form.  Marilyn  Quayle, 
his  wife,  owns  40  non-voting  shares 
valued  at  $132,400. 

Ad  truth  code  nixed 
by  state  Legislature 

A  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
voluntary  truth-in-advertising  code 
for  candidates  for  the  Connecticut 
state  Legislature  has  been  rejected. 

The  proposal  called  for  candidates 
to  sign  the  code  at  the  start  of  their 
campaigns,  agreeing  not  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  “verifiable  facts,”  including 
their  own  or  their  opponents’  back¬ 
ground  or  votes. 

State  Sen.  Margaret  S.  Gill  (R- Wes¬ 
ton),  who  had  introduced  the  mea¬ 
sure,  said  that  she  was  not  surprised 
with  reaction  to  the  bill. 

State  Senate  Majority  Leader  Cor¬ 
nelius  P.  O’Leary  (D-Windsor  Locks) 
said  that,  while  he  agreed  with  the 
concept,  he  felt  the  bill  would  not  be 
workable. 

State  Sen.  John  W.  Atkins  (D-Nor- 
walk),  who  co-chairs  the  Joint  Gov¬ 
ernment  Administration  and  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  said  that  characteri¬ 
zation  of  a  vote  would  be  too  open  to 
interpretation. 

Board  members  for 
N.Y.  NASA  chapter 

The  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Associ¬ 
ation  recently  appointed  its  new 
board  members  during  the  group’s 
annual  business  meeting. 

They  are:  president,  Ben  Zangara, 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Betty  Ann  Yarns,  Gannett 
National  Newspaper  Sales;  treasurer, 
Alex  Clemente,  Million  Market 
Times  Mirror  Marketing;  secretary, 
Howard  Rothenberger,  Newhouse 
Newspapers;  one-year  director,  Scott 
Johnson,  New  York  Times;  two-year 
director,  Jondthon  Hickey,  Landon 
Associates;  and  three-year  director, 
Wayne  Kuhn,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


A  top  speller 
visits  with 
newspaper  group 

The  first-  and  second-place  winners 
in  the  National  Spelling  Bee  were 
invited  to  attend  the  Silver  Shovel 
Awards  banquet  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  —  both  events  were  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  same  day. 

According  to  Mary  Lou  Brown, 
staff  writer  in  the  editorial  promotions 
department  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
merical  Appeal  who  helped  arrange 
the  invitations,  by  the  time  the  first- 
place  winner,  sponsored  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  finished  all  the  in¬ 
terviews  after  the  contest,  he  had  to 
fly  to  New  York  for  an  appearance  on 
a  morning  television  show. 

The  second-place  finisher,  Ojas  V. 
Tejani,  a  12-year-old  sixth-grader 
from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  did  attend 
the  banquet  and  addressed  the  group 
briefly.  With  Tejani  were  his  father, 
teacher  and  headmistress  of  his 
school. 

“I’m  not  doing  this  for  my  newspa¬ 
per,”  said  Brown,  noting  that  Tejani 
was  sponsored  by  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times.  “Most  good  spellers 
are  good  because  they  are  good  read¬ 
ers.  These  are  our  best  future  custom¬ 
ers  for  the  next  century.  The  purpose 
[of  honoring  the  winners  at  the 
banquet]  was  that  we  felt  these  kids 
are  important  to  our  industry  so  they 
should  be  recognized.” 

Rhyne  leads  Conn, 
info  freedom  group 

The  Connecticut  Council  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  has  elected  Mary 
Anne  Rhyne  of  the  Associated  Press 
as  its  chairman,  succeeding  Morgan 
McGinley  of  The  Day  in  New  Lon¬ 
don. 

Other  officers  include:  vice  chair¬ 
men,  Robert  Mellis,  New  Milford 
Times,  Robert  Boone,  Manchester 
Journal  Inquirer,  and  Mary  Lou  Sulli¬ 
van,  WFSB-TV;  and  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  Forrest  Palmer,  the  Danbury 
News-Times. 

In  addition,  the  group’s  Stephen 
Collins  Award,  named  for  the  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times  editor,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Robert  H.  Estabrook,  a  for¬ 
mer  Washington  Post  editorial  writer, 
correspondent  and  chief  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent. 
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Dilemma 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


closed  to  the  public. 

“[The  man]  was  before  the  board  in 
closed  session  to  deal  with  at  least  one 
type  of  matter  permitted  by  law.  What 
that  matter  was  is  irrelevant. 

“The  question  arose:  Is  the  natural 
death  of  a  private  party,  albeit  in  very 
public  circumstances,  worth  report¬ 
ing  at  the  possible  expense  of  allowing 
much  more  sensitive  information  to 
be  inferred  and  potentially  damaging 
conclusions  reached?  Was  the  story 
worth  the  possible  consequences?” 

In  noting  that  a  handful  of  people 
witnessed  the  drama,  Blomster 
asked,  “Would  an  uninformed  grape¬ 
vine  be  more  harmful  than  a  story?” 

“My  answer  [to  the  dilemma],” 
Blomster  wrote,  “was  to  not  run  the 
story.  But  public  calls  for  answers  to 
what  happened  to  the  gentleman  at 
the  school  board  meeting  came 
swiftly.  Some  irrational  voices  sug¬ 
gested  the  board  was  trying  to  cover 
up  the  incident ...” 

BIG  BIZ 

IS  READY  TO 
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Ironically,  although  the  Reporter 
did  not  disclose  why  the  man  was  at 
the  closed  session  (“Why  [he]  was 
addressing  a  closed  session  of  the 
board  should  remain  known  just  to 
those  necessarily  involved,”  Blom¬ 
ster  wrote,  “for  the  rest  of  us,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  man  died  should  be 
enough”),  that  information  had 
already  been  printed  by  that  paper’s 
competitor,  the  Daily  Republic. 

The  what’s-public-vs.-what’s-pri- 
vate  case  drew  one  angry  letter:  not 
over  newspaper  coverage  but  over 
the  school  board’s  decision  to  resume 
meeting  that  night.  Former  school 
district  superintendent  Carl  Heinz,  in 
a  letter  published  the  following  week 
in  the  Reporter,  accused  the  trustees 
of  lack  of  compassion. 

Anderson 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  daily  press  gallery,  and  needlessly 
jeopardized  the  relationship  reporters 
have  with  the  Capitol  police,”  Birn- 
baum  wrote. 

Anderson  responded  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  letter  that  said,  “With  no 
disrespect  intended,  I  must  reject  the 
reprimand  of  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee.” 

The  Committee  also  revised  its  reg¬ 
ulations  so  that  any  person  with  press 
credentials  who  violates  security 
rules  in  the  future  will  be  subject  to 
credentials  suspension. 


Silver  lining 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

because  it  requires  appeals  judges  to 
evaluate  evidence  independently. 

The  matter  is  critical  to  libel 
defense  because  75%  of  libel  plaintiffs 
win  jury  awards,  but  75%  of  those 
victories  are  reversed  on  appeal,  he 
said. 

Had  the  Court  lessened  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  appellate  judges  to  review  evi¬ 
dence,  “it  would  have  had  a  major 
negative  effect,”  he  said.  “1  think  we 
can  expect  close  appellate  scrutiny 
will  continue  to  be  afforded.” 

Current  Journal-News  editor, 
Howard  Saltz,  said  the  paper,  which 
was  acquired  by  Garden  State  News¬ 
papers  in  1986,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case  —  financially,  legally  or 
emotionally,  since  nobody  who 
worked  on  the  story  still  worked  at 
the  paper. 

“We  are  as  concerned  as  any  other 
paper  because  of  its  potential  to 
change  libel  standards,  but  no  more 
than  any  other  newspaper.” 


Book  review 

Anthology 
celebrates 
press  criticism 

Killing  the  Messenger:  100  Years  of 
Media  Criticism.  Tom  Goldstein,  edi¬ 
tor.  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press.)  272  pages. 

This  book  serves  two  purposes: 
First,  it  delivers  what  the  editor 
promises  —  a  100-year  history  of 
great  press  criticism,  an  art  form 
which  editor  Goldstein  finds  almost 
extinct  today. 

There  are  selections  —  essays, 
speeches,  columns  —  by  such 
legends  as  William  Allen  White,  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann,  Louis  Brandeis,  Will 
Irwin,  Upton  Sinclair,  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  John 
Hersey.  They  take  up  matters  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  biases,  limitations  of  the  press, 
improving  reporvnig,  and  news  vs. 
reality. 

A  second  plus  of  this  anthology  is 
that  here  whole-cloth  are  important 
documents  that  shed  light  on  ideas  or 
events  in  the  history  of  journalism: 
For  example,  here  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  speech  that  explains  his 
use  of  the  term  “muckraker”  and  its 
origin  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Here  are 
also  three  of  Spiro  Agnew’s  anti¬ 
media  speeches  in  context. 

Goldstein,  a  former  press  secretary 
for  New  York  Mayor  Ed  Koch,  is 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  California. 
*  *  * 

They  Never  Said  It:  A  Book  of  Fake 
Quotes,  Misquotes,  and  Misleading 
Attributions.  Paul  F.  Boiler  Jr.  and 
John  George.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press.)  159  pages. 

Did  Winston  Churchill,  Charles 
Darwin,  W.C.  Fields,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Lenin, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Richard  Nixon, 
Mark  Twain,  even  Humphrey  Bogart 
and  Horace  Greeley  say  some  of 
those  things  attributed  to  them? 
Often,  no,  say  the  authors. 

“Go  west,  young  man  .  .  .  ” 
comes  not  from  Horace  Greeley  but 
from  an  article  in  Indiana’s  Terre 
Haute  Express  in  1851  by  John  Bab- 
sone  Soule,  and  reprinted  by  Gree¬ 
ley’s  New  York  Tribune. 

Boiler  is  a  professor  emeritus  at 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  George  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  Central  State  University, 
Edmond,  Okla. 

— ‘  Hiley  Ward 
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A  QUARTERLY  REPORT  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


AD 

STAIVS 


3RD  QUARTER  1989 


All  newspapers  offered  ADSPACE. 


The  key  to  newspaper 
space  reservations  and  orders. 


WAL-MART  signs 
as  first  user. 

Every  newspaper  in 
America  is  being  offered 
AD/SAT’s  new  ADSPACE 
software  on  a  no-risk  basis 
during  1989,  in  order  to 
better  serve  the  nation’s 
retail  advertisers. 

At  the  same  time,  it 
was  announced  that  WAL- 
MART,  the  nation’s  fastest 
growing  and  third  largest 
retailer,  is  the  first  to  sign 
for  use  of  the  PC-based  electronic  space 
reservation  system.  WAL-MART  will 
begin  using  ADSPACE  this  fall  to  make 
its  preprint  reservations  in  approxi¬ 
mately  300  newspapers. 


You’ve  already  got 
I  room  for  ADSPACE. 

;  ADSPACE  software  will  run  in  back- 
i  ground  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
i  dedicate  a  terminal.  The  necessary 
i  equipment: 

•  100%  IBM-Compatible  PC/AT  or 
PS/2  with  IBM  MS  DOS  3.2  or 
greater 

i  •  640KB  memory  with  a  fixed  disk 
i  •  EGA  monitor 

I  •  1200  baud  Hayes  compatible  modem 
:  •  System  printer 


In  case  you  haven’t  heard,  ADSPACE 
is  a  new  software  and  communications 
program  being  introduced  by  AD/SAT.  It 
runs  on  any  IBM-compatible  PC/AT  or 
PS/2  using  a  standard  modem  and  tele¬ 
phone  line  (see  box). 

“We  believe  ADSPACE  will  rapidly  be¬ 
come  the  standard  of  the  retail  industry 
in  communicating  with  newspapers,” 
noted  AD/SAT  President  N.S.  Hayden. 

“The  ADSPACE  license  fee  to  news¬ 
papers  is  quite  modest,  but  to  assist  the 


industry  in  every  way  possible  we  will 
make  the  software  available  without 
charge  until  there  is  commercial  use  by 
an  advertiser,”  Hayden  added. 

ADSPACE  to  the 
rescue! 

For  years  retailers  and  newspapers 
have  been  sending  the  same  SOS:  “Save 
Our  Space!” 

So  we  designed  ADSPACE  to  do  just 
that.  We  call  it  the  “SOS  System.”  It  Sys- 
temizes.  Organizes  and  Standardizes. 
The  System  is  designed  specifically  for 
newspapers  and  retailers.  It  completely 
Organizes  space  reservations  and  or¬ 
ders.  All  in  a  Standardized  format. 


Retail 
Advertising 
Conference 
is  ADSPACE 
marketing 
partner. 

The  2,000  member  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Chicago-based 
trade  organization  repre¬ 
senting  the  majority  of  the 
nation’s  retail  advertisers, 
has  been  named  AD/SAT’s 
exclusive  marketing  partner  for  AD¬ 
SPACE  software  to  the  retail  industry. 

“We  believe  ADSPACE  can  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  tool  in  helping  retailers  lower 
their  non-productive  costs,  and  at  the 
same  time  streamline  their  operations,” 
noted  RAC  president  Doug  Raymond. 

Tom  Holliday,  formerly  V.P./Retail  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
now  Executive  Vice  President  of  RAC, 
will  now  be  in  charge  of  ADSPACE 
licensing  for  the  trade  association. 

Get  your  fi*ee 
demo  disk  here! 

Any  newspaper  which  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  an  ADSPACE  demonstration  disk 
may  obtain  one  by  writing  to  Lisa  Love, 
Marketing  Services  Manager,  AD¬ 
SPACE,  527  W.  34th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10001-1300. 


MAXWELL 


M  I. 


We  deliver  Mwspaper 
ads  at  the  speed  ol  Hght 


MAXWELL  AD/SAT,  INC  •  527  WEST  34TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  NY  10001  •  TELEPHONE  212/3300678  •  fAX  212/3300660 
TRANSMISSION  CENTERS:  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK 


Suburban  papers  happy  with  themselves 

Feel  their  growth  has  been  ‘underplayed’  by  the  media 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
celebrated  its  18th  birthday  recently 
with  the  publication  of  an  industry 
profile  that  described  the  growth  of  its 
publications  as  “the  most  under¬ 
played  story  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.” 

Members  of  SNA  found  plenty  to 
cheer  and  feel  proud  about  when  the 
magazine-formatted  profile  was 
unveiled  at  the  organization’s  Sum¬ 
mer  Management  Conference  in  Seat¬ 
tle. 

The  study,  SNA’s  first  overall  pro¬ 
file  of  itself,  pictured  a  healthy  indus¬ 
try  in  the  nation’s  most  productive 
marketplaces,  but  there  are  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  delegates  were  told. 

SNA,  the  research  reported,  is 
comprised  of  219  newspaper  groups 
publishing  1,089  newspapers  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  almost  18 
million. 

Their  readership  is  spread  over  87 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  “where  nearly  70%  of  all 
retail  sales  occur,”  according  to  the 
study. 

The  average  circulation  per  group 
is  80,986  and  average  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  is  16,280,  it  was  reported. 
The  total  number  of  newspaper 
employees  is  15,592. 

Among  metro  areas,  SNA  papers 
cover  suburbs  of  America’s  10  largest 
cities:  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  Boston,  Houston,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Dallas. 

SNA  president  Lewis  F.  Fisher, 
president  of  Fisher  Publications,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  said  the  independent 
growth  of  suburban  newspaper  firms 
was  a  response  to  individual  market 
conditions,  “which  have  .  .  .  made 
the  development  of  suburban  news¬ 
paper  publishing  the  inevitable  and 
justifiably  powerful  national  force 
now  being  measured  by  historians 
and  market  analysts  alike.” 

Fisher  announced  that  Dr.  James 
H.  Buckley  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  currently  writing  a  book 
about  the  growth  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers  since  their  beginnings  in  the 
1880s. 

According  to  Fisher,  the 
emergence  of  the  suburban  press  as  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  newspaper 


industry  “has  not  occurred  by  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  traditional  rules  which 
apply  to  other  segments  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry.” 

“In  defining  their  role  and  defend- 
ing  their  territory,  suburban 
publishers  have  been  remarkably 
innovative  in  their  approach  to  pub¬ 
lishing,  both  in  business  management 
and  in  editorial  struggles,”  he  said. 

The  profile  defines  the  average 
SNA  newspaper  as  generally  a 
weekly  broadsheet  with  a  paid  circu¬ 
lation  and  published  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday. 

“More  often  than  not,  this  standard 
newspaper  operation  has  competing 
suburban  and  metropolitan 
newspapers  .  .  .  and  the  publishing 
firm  serves  a  portion  of  a  larger  met¬ 
ropolitan  market  of  more  than  two 
million  residents  where  average 
aggregate  SNA  penetration  is  1 1%,” 
the  study  said. 


A  survey  found  that  396  SNA 
papers  (41%)  have  paid  circulation 
and  296  (30%)  are  free.  The  remainder 
are  split  among  paid-and-free,  volun¬ 
tary  paid,  voluntary  paid-and-free, 
controlled  circulation  and  other  forms 
of  distribution. 

A  1986  Simmons  Readership 
Study,  the  SNA  study  revealed, 
showed  the  standard  profile  of  the 
suburban  reader  to  be  above  the 
national  average.  College  graduates 
numbered  22.3%  compared  with 
16.7%  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
52%  of  the  suburban  readers  had 
household  incomes  above  $30,000 
compared  with  35.6%  for  the  general 
population,  the  profile  stated. 

Despite  the  generally  rosy  report,  a 
speaker  at  the  SNA  conference 
warned  members  not  to  be  too 
euphoric  about  their  industry. 

John  W.  Marling,  founder  and 
president  of  Pulse  Research  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  said  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  is  facing  significant 
challenges  and  “some  publishers 
aren’t  doing  anything  about  it.” 


Marling,  a  former  publisher  of 
seven  newspapers  with  over  50,000 
paid  circulation,  attributed  part  of  the 
growth  of  suburban  newspapers  to 
the  fact  that  the  “metros  have  not 
gotten  their  act  together  for  the  subur¬ 
ban  market.  You  still  have  the  lead. 

“In  many  cases,  you  are  the  only 
sources  for  local  government  news,” 
he  continued.  Nevertheless,  Marling 
observed,  competition  for  the  subur¬ 
ban  market  is  fierce  and  will  become 
even  more  so. 

“Anybody  can  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  explained.  “For  $3,500  you 
can  buy  a  front-end  system.  If  you 
have  between  $5,000  and  $10,000, 
you  can  be  a  publisher.” 

Marling  also  noted  that  a  “flood” 
of  special-interest  publications  are  in 
the  suburban  areas  and  predicted 
more  to  come. 

Other  problems  on  the  horizon,  he 
said,  include  the  dwindling  supply  of 


young  people  entering  the  newspaper 
business  and  the  need  to  attract  and 
hold  young  readers. 

“Where  will  you  get  your  employ¬ 
ees?”  he  asked. 

Publishers,  he  went  on,  also  should 
change  their  “mind-set”  in  the  way 
the  paper  is  edited. 

“It’s  common  for  a  publisher  to 
say,  ‘We’ve  always  edited  it  this  way 
because  1  know  what  my  readers  want 
and  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  give 
them,’  ”  Marling  said. 

Such  an  attitude  could  be  fatal,  the 
speaker  contended. 

He  advocated  more  hard  news 
about  local  government,  police,  crime 
and  schools  and  a  cutback  in  report¬ 
ing  about  clubs  and  organizations. 

“Survey  after  survey  shows  that 
clubs  and  organization  news  ranks  at 
the  very  bottom  in  readership,”  Mar¬ 
ling  said. 

He  also  advocated  a  decrease  in 
sports  coverage,  asserting  there  is 
about  a  20%  fanatic  sports  reader 
base  at  every  paper.  “However,  the 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


SNA,  the  research  reported,  is  comprised  of  219 
newspaper  groups  pubiishing  1,089  newspapers  with 
an  aggregate  circuiation  of  aimost  18  miiiion. 
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Its  yours.  Just  write  a  brief  article  for  FineLine,  the  Newsletter  on 
Journalism  Ethics,  telling  about  an  ethical  dilemma  you’ve  faced 
in  your  career  as  a  journalist. 

If  we  accept  what  you’ve  written,  well  write  you  a  check  for  $500. 
For  more  information  on  how'  you  can  be  a  contributor: 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-736-0897 
Ask  for  Robin  Hughes 


The  Newsletter  On  .lournalism  Ethies 


I 


600  E.  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Kentueky  40202  •  502/5S4-S182  •  Robin  1  lughes.  Editor  •  Barry  Bingham.  .Ir,  I’ublis'her 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


Provide  courteous,  professional, 
prompt  and  efficient  service  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  our  readers, 
subscribers  and  advertisers. 

Deliver  a  complete,  well-printed 
newspaper  in  readable  condition  by 
established  deadlines. 

2.  Practical  approach  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  progress. 

Next,  you  must  have  a  practical 
approach  to  customer  service  which 
includes  quantitative  measurements 
of  service  levels,  set  service  level 
goals  and  communicate  them  to 
employees.  Your  people  need  to 
know  if  they  are  making  progress.  A 
good  idea  is  to  put  out  a  monthly 
service  newsletter  so  that  everyone  is 
reminded  that  customer  service  is 
important.  The  newsletter  would  be  a 
good  place  to  report  progress  on  ser¬ 
vice  goals. 

3.  Positive  attitude. 

Your  attitude  and  your  employees’ 
attitudes  should  be  “the  customer  is 
always  right.”  Too  many  of  us  think 
that  when  a  customer  calls  it  is  an 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Congratulations! 

to 

Mary  Beth  Pfeiffer 

Poughkeepsie  Journal 

for  her  series  of  editorials 
“Ashes  to  Ashes: 

The  Garbage  Crisis” 


Winner 

of 


1989 

4th  Estate  Award 

for  Distinguished 
Public  Service  in 
the  field  of  Journalism 


intrusion  in  our  work  but  the  truth  is, 
the  customer  is  our  work  regardless  of 
what  our  job  is. 

Attitudes  are  tough  to  change.  The 
place  to  start  is  with  the  top  circula¬ 
tion  executive. 

Stew  Leonard,  a  very  successful 
grocer  in  Connecticut,  has  a  huge 
boulder  in  front  of  his  store.  On  the 
boulder  he  had  these  words  chiseled: 
“Rule  number  1  —  The  customer  is 
always  right.  Rule  number  2  —  If  the 
customer  is  ever  wrong,  reread  rule 
number  1.” 

4.  Support  from  other  departments. 

The  circulation  department  cannot 

be  customer-obsessed  and  provide 
good  service  unless  they  have  the 
support  of  other  departments.  Does 
the  newsroom  make  their  deadlines  or 
are  they  late?  Does  the  production 
department  make  their  deadlines?  Do 
they  print  the  correct  number  of 
papers?  What  about  the  print  quality? 
Does  transportation  deliver  the 
papers  on  time  and  at  the  right  place? 

Too  many  times  I  have  heard 
publishers  complain  about  poor  deliv¬ 
ery  service  from  their  circulation 
department  while,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  consistently  late  press  runs. 
Because  circulation  is  the  last  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  service  chain,  they  cannot 
provide  good  service  unless  they  have 
received  good  service  first. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  is  that 
circulation  is  a  customer  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  and  the  news¬ 
room.  What  kind  of  service  is  your 
circulation  department  receiving? 

5.  Carrier  system. 

The  type  of  carrier  system  is  impor¬ 
tant.  In  the  past  10  years,  newspapers 
have  gone  from  90%  kid  carriers  to 
73%  kid  carriers.  More  and  more 
papers  are  moving  to  adults.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  the  merits  of  each  sys¬ 
tem  but  you  need  to  look  at  your 
market  conditions  and  decide  what 
system  is  best. 

As  an  example,  in  St.  Paul,  we’re 
moving  from  kids  to  adults  because 
the  majority  of  our  circulation  has 
moved  from  evening  to  morning.  We 
have  a  lot  of  early  work  schedules  in 
the  Twin  Cities  and,  if  we  don’t  get 
the  papers  to  homes  by  6:00,  we  miss 
subscribers.  We  found  that  adults 
give  earlier  delivery  than  kids  so  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  are  forcing  us  to  adults. 

6.  Distribution  system. 

Once  you  have  a  customer-oriented 
carrier  system,  then  you  need  the 
right  distribution  system  to  support 
the  carriers.  A  lot  of  newspapers  are 
moving  to  distribution  centers  where 
the  carriers  can  pick  up  their  papers 
and  talk  to  their  supervisors  before 
going  out  on  their  routes.  This  type  of 
distribution  system  keeps  the  papers 
dry  and  safe  and  it  improves  the  car¬ 


rier  communication  link. 

Distribution  centers  also  allow  the 
storage  of  Sunday  advance  sections 
so  that  mailrooms  can  have  some 
space  to  move. 

Remember,  a  good  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  gets  the  papers  to  the  carrier  on 
time,  dry,  not  torn,  and  the  right  num¬ 
ber  at  the  right  place. 

7.  Collection  methods. 

Collection  methods  of  a  newspaper 

can  be  customer-friendly  or  they  can 
cause  problems  for  your  customers. 
Of  course,  the  two  main  collection 
methods  are  carrier-collect  and 
office-collect.  If  you  have  office  col¬ 
lection,  are  your  bills  easy  to  read  and 
understand?  Do  the  bills  thank  the 
subscriber  for  his  subscription?  Does 
the  office  collection  system  provide 
convenient  payment  periods  for  the 
different  groups  of  subscribers?  Do 
you  allow  people  on  fixed  incomes  to 
pay  monthly  or  do  you  force  them  to 
pay  quarterly?  With  the  subscription 
prices  going  up,  some  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  fixed  incomes  get  “sticker 
shock”  when  they  receive  a  bill  for 
three,  six  or  12  months. 

In  St.  Paul,  our  price  is  $130  per 
year  for  seven-day  service.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money. 

If  you  have  carrier-collect,  are  the 
carriers  collecting  on  a  timely  basis? 
Are  the  carriers  courteous?  Do  they 
charge  the  right  amount?  Do  they  pro¬ 
vide  receipts? 

Poor  collection  methods  can  turn 
your  subscribers  off. 

8.  Customer  communication. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  for 
customer  service  is  the  phone  center 
where  you  have  the  most  contact  with 
your  subscriber.  Most  subscribers 
will  never  talk  to  anyone  else  at  your 
paper  so  it  is  important  that  they  are 
handled  properly.  This  may  be  the 
only  impression  your  subscribers 
ever  have  of  your  newspaper. 

You  should  make  sure  you  have 
sufficient  phone  lines  to  handle 
calls  —  customers  do  not  want  a  busy 
signal  when  they  have  a  problem.  I 
know  of  one  paper  that  put  in  a  new 
phone  system  and,  a  few  months 
later,  the  publisher  was  complaining 
about  the  increase  in  customer  com¬ 
plaints.  He  thought  for  some  reason 
that  circulation  service  had  taken  a 
turn  for  the  worse.  The  truth  is  the 
complaints  were  there  all  the  time  but 
the  customers  could  not  get  through 
on  the  old  phone  system. 

The  people  who  staff  your  phones 
should  be  well-trained,  informed  and 
their  goal  should  be  a  “one-stop 
phone  call.”  This  simply  means  the 
staff  should  have  enough  information 
and  authority  to  solve  most  custom¬ 
ers’  problems  without  transferring  the 
customers  to  someone  else. 
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We  have  all  heard  the  horror  stories 
of  customers  being  transferred  five  or 
six  times  before  they  are  taken  care 
of.  To  test  your  system,  call  into  your 
circulation  phone  center  at  different 
times  of  the  day  and  week.  Is  your  cal' 
answered  quickly  and  is  the  phone 
representative  informed  and  courte¬ 
ous? 

9.  Sales  methods. 

As  we  noted  earlier,  newspapers 
are  selling  several  hundred  thousand 
new  subscriptions  per  year.  Part  of  a 
good  service  strategy  is  to  make  sure 
you  are  not  turning  potential  custom¬ 
ers  off  with  poor  sales  methods. 

Selling  a  new  subscription  should 
be  viewed  as  the  start  of  a  long-term 
relationship  between  the  newspaper 
and  its  subscribers.  Are  the  salespeo¬ 
ple  making  promises  they  cannot 
keep  (promising  doorstep  delivery), 
too  pushy,  making  sales  calls  at  terri¬ 
ble  times,  calling  on  the  same  non¬ 
subscribers?  Make  sure  your  sales¬ 
people  are  well-trained,  well- 
groomed,  and  courteous. 

Two  things  we  have  done  in  St. 
Paul  is  to  offer  a  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  on  all  new  subscriptions  —  no 
questions  asked  —  and  to  limit  our 
telemarketing  to  non-subscribers. 
This  latter  move  builds  good  relations 
with  present  subscribers  because  we 
are  not  bothering  them  with  offers  to 
subscribe.  Our  telemarketing  is  more 
efficient  because  we  are  putting  all  of 
our  energy  in  calling  non-subscrib¬ 
ers. 

You  need  to  make  sure  that  a  new 
subscription  is  started  off  on  the  right 
track  with  the  proper  sales  call  and 
that  your  sales  calls  do  not  turn  away 
potential  subscribers  permanently. 

10.  Market  factors. 

Market  factors  will  play  a  big  role  in 
the  type  of  service  strategy  you  have. 
For  example,  do  you  have  competi¬ 
tion?  If  so,  are  they  providing  better 
service  than  you  are?  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  a  different  delivery  and  dis¬ 
tribution  center  for  your  intercity, 
urban,  or  rural  areas.  What  kind  of 
accommodations  do  you  have  to 
make  for  the  weather?  For  example, 
newspapers  in  Florida  place  their 
papers  in  plastic  bags  every  day  of  the 
year  because  of  sudden  rainstorms. 
These  are  just  a  few  market  factors 
you  need  to  consider. 

11.  Technology. 

Computers  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  circulation  departments  in 
the  last  10  years.  We  can  keep  track  of 
our  subscribers  and  non-subscribers, 
keep  a  service  history  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber,  measure  complaints  by  area, 
and  provide  proper  accounting  of  cus¬ 
tomer  billing. 

What  is  new  in  technology? 
Inbound  and  outbound  telephone 


systems  —  computers  can  either 
receive  customer  calls  or  assist  in 
making  sales  calls  on  non-subscrib¬ 
ers.  The  question  is.  Do  we  want  to 
take  away  the  human  touch?  Will  this 
new  technology  improve  customer 
service  or  turn  customers  away 
because  they  don’t  want  to  talk  to  a 
computer? 

12.  Employee  commitment. 

Last,  but  not  least,  you  cannot 
establish  a  service  strategy  that  is 
going  to  work  unless  your  employees 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  strategy.  To 
provide  excellent  customer  service. 


you  must  have  employee  commit¬ 
ment.  If  you  don’t,  you  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

How  do  you  get  employee  commit¬ 
ment? 

•  Proper  training. 

•  Bottom-up  planning. 

•  Seek  their  suggestions  —  they 
know  more  about  customer  service 
than  you  do. 

•  Establish  goals  and  report  prog¬ 
ress  on  those  goals. 

•  Measure  productivity. 

•  Provide  recognition  to  employ¬ 
ees. 


The  heartwarming  traditicm  of 
OASOLIHE  ALLEY,  b^gun  years  c  i»c. 

ago  by  Frank  King  and  carried  on  by 

Dick  Moores,  has  found  another  award-winning  creator  in  ftm  Scancarelli.  As 
the  latest  creative  talent  behind  the  naticm’s  best-loved  and  Irmgest-running 
CTMTiic  strip  situati(Ht  ccnnedy,  Scancarelli  has  wmi  the  1989  Reuben  Award  for 
best  story  strip.  The  generations  (rf  readers  who  have  grown  up  with  Skeezix 
and  his  family  have  always  known  how  wcMiderful  GASOLINE  ALLEY  is. 
Now,  <Hice  again,  it’s  official. 


Proudly  represented  by 


Trixre  Mecfa  Services 

Robert  &  Reed,  President/CEO 
64  East  Concord  Street  •  Orlando,  Fkxida  32801  •  800/3 
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Osborne  to  chair  press  institute— 
Burieigh,  Cantreii  eiected  to  board 


Burl  Osborne 


Joseph  D.  Cantrell  William  R.  Burleigh  Sr. 


Burl  Osborne,  president  and  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  the 
new  chairman  of  the  American  Press  Institute's  board  of  directors,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  O.  Taylor,  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Joining  the  board  July  1  are  William  R.  Burleigh  Sr.,  Scripps  Howard's 
senior  vice  president  for  newspapers  and  publishing;  and  Joseph  0. 
Cantrell,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times  Herald. 

Taylor,  a  board  member  since  1 974  and  chairman  the  past  six  years,  and 
Charles  C.  Glover,  editor-and-chief  of  Cox  Newspapers,  a  board  member 
since  1978,  retire  as  of  July  1. 

Also  named  to  board  offices  are:  Wayne  T.  Patrick,  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Herald,  treasurer;  and  Madelyn  P.  Jennings,  senior  vice  prcsi- 
dent/personnel,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  vice  chair. 


Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  foreign  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  for  14 
years,  is  the  newly  appointed  chief 
correspondent,  based  in  Paris.  He 
will  report  on  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Landrey  has  traveled  several 
months  a  year  on  assignments  and 
written  a  regular  foreign  affairs 
analytical  column  which  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

He  joined  the  Times  in  1975  after  30 
years  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  where  his  postings  included 
London,  Paris,  the  Middle  East, 
Johannesburg  and  Buenos  Aires.  He 
later  became  foreign  editor  of  UPI  in 
New  York. 


At  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Michael  L.  Blackman,  executive 
editor  since  1986,  was  promoted  to 
vice  president/executive  editor,  and 
Mac  Tully,  director  of  advertising 
since  1987,  was  promoted  to  vice 
president/advertising. 

Blackman  began  his  career  as  a 
Star-Telegram  carrier  in  Anson, 
Texas,  and  worked  as  a  reporter  for 


that  newspaper  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  He  also  held  editing  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Cincinnati  Post,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  before  returning  to  the  Star- 
Telegram. 

Tully  moved  to  Fort  Worth  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times 
where  he  had  held  a  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  positions,  including  retail 
advertising  manager. 

4:  *  * 

John  A.  Raby  Jr.,  night  supervisor 
in  the  Associated  Press’  Detroit 
bureau  for  the  past  two  years,  moved 
to  news  editor  in  the  Charleston, 
W.Va.,  bureau.  He  worked  as  a  vaca¬ 
tion  staffer  in  the  Detroit  bureau  prior 
to  graduation  from  Michigan  State 
University  and  then  joined  the  staff  in 
1984.  *  *  * 

Tony  Burke,  an  18-year  veteran  in 
the  Washington  Post  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  department,  joined  Patuxent 
Publishing  Corporation,  Columbia, 
Md  .,  as  director  of  marketing.  As 
advertising  sales  manager  at  the  Post, 
he  also  was  responsible  for  marketing 
and  promotional  activities. 


James  T.  Eddins,  a  native  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  who  began  his  career  with 
the  Times-Dispatch  and  the  News 
Leader  in  his  home  town,  is  the  new 
circulation  director  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post  and  the  News 
and  Courier. 

He  moved  to  Charleston  from  San 
Francisco  where  he  was  responsible 
for  distribution  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  areas  outside  the  city  limits. 
*  *  * 

Cathleen  Black,  publisher  of 
USA  Today  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. ,  is 
one  of  the  four  women  receiving  the 
1989  Frontrunner  Awards  given  by 
Sara  Lee  Corporation  in  the  fields  of 
business,  government,  humanities 
and  the  arts. 

The  corporations  make  a  $10,000 
donation  in  each  Frontrunner  cate¬ 
gory  to  a  non-profit  women’s  organi¬ 
zation.  Black  received  the  honor  in 
the  business  world  and  selected  the 
Ms.  Foundation  to  receive  the  dona- 
tion.  !ic  «  « 

At  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  John 
Sullivan  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  advertising  administration,  and 
Ted  Biedron,  vice  president,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales. 

Sullivan,  with  the  Sun-Times  25 
years,  began  in  market  research  and 
held  various  management  posts,  most 
recently  manager  of  advertising  oper¬ 
ations. 

Biedron  joined  the  newspaper  in 
June  1987  as  classified  advertising 
manager.  He  earlier  had  worked  at  the 
Sun-Times  before  going  to  Pioneer 
Press  as  classified  ad  manager  and 
then  to  Lemer-Pulitzer  Newspapers, 
where  he  worked  his  way  up  to  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher. 

*  *  * 

John  Podhoretz  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
the  “life!”  section  of  the  Washington 
Times  and  in  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  day-to-day 
direction  of  the  section. 

He  returns  to  the  Times  where  he 
wrote  a  cultural  affairs  column  from 
April  1984  to  June  1987.  He  also  had 
served  as  features  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor/news  of  Insight  magazine. 
Most  recently,  Podhoretz  was  special 
assistant  to  the  director  in  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
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James  Carey  is  the  new  advertising 
director  of  the  Gannett  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  publisher  of  the 
m.omm%Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
the  evening  Times-Union. 

Carey  moved  from  director  of 
advertising  for  Gannett’ s  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Press  and  Sun-Bulletin 
and  earlier  was  with  the  group’s 
Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier, 
and  the  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Mes¬ 
senger. 

»  ¥ 

Sharen  M.  Kardon  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  newly  con¬ 
solidated  marketing  services  depart¬ 
ment  for  Massachusetts  operations  of 
The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

She  is  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  research,  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  departments  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
Beacon  Communications  Corp., 
Acton,  and  The  Coulter  Press  in  Clin¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

With  the  Telegram  &  Gazette  since 
1%9,  she  has  served  in  various  edito¬ 
rial  management  posts  and  as  plan¬ 
ning  and  systems  editor. 

4:  *  * 

James  Nolan  joined  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  in  June  as 
metro  editor. 

Most  recently  managing  editor  of 
the  Gwinnett  Daily  News,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Ga. ,  he  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  copy  editor  at  the  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal,  Louisville,  and  in  editing  and 
reporting  posts  at  the  Toronto  Star, 
the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  was  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  and  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram. 

Also,  Deborah  Goeken,  assistant 
business  editor  at  the  News,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  business  editor.  Prior  to 
Denver,  she  had  been  business  editor 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Star. 

*  *  * 

Three  publisher  appointments  in 
the  Community  Newspaper  Division 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Fred  L.  Foster  becomes  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch,  moving  from 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Bridge- 
water  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

Karen  A.  Wittmer-Janicak  suc¬ 
ceeds  Foster  in  Bridgewater.  She  was 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Salinas 
Californian. 

Fred  H.  Hamilton  succeeds  Witt¬ 
mer-Janicak  in  Salinas.  He  previ¬ 
ously  was  circulation  director  of  the 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun  and  the 
Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 


James  Carey 


Sharen  M.  Kardon 


William  C.  Stegall 


William  C.  Stegall  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  the  Tribune,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Copley  Newspapers  Inc.  He 
returns  to  San  Diego  and  Copley  from 
Texas,  where  he  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
roe  Courier. 

Stegall  joined  Copley  in  1964  at  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance, 
and  later  went  to  Knight-Ridder  in 
Miami  as  manager  of  administration 
and  transportation  and  then  was 
assistant  circulation  director  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News. 

Stegall  also  was  a  vice  president, 
circulation  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  for  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald.  *  *  * 

Richard  C.  Wagner  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Vero  Beach 
(Fla.)  Press-Journal  by  editor- 
publisher  John  Schumann  Jr. 

Prior  to  Vero  Beach,  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
Daily  News-Record.  Wagner  also 
served  in  several  editing  posts, 
including  copy  chief  for  the  Newport 
News  Daily  Press,  as  layout  editor  for 
the  Austin  American-State sman  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Virginian-Pilot, 
Norfolk. 


Staff  changes  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  daily  View  section  announced 
by  editor  Ceci  Vandervoort,  follow; 

Mary  Rourke,  a  fashion  writer  for 
View  since  1979,  was  promoted  to 
fashion  editor,  replacing  Bettuane 
Levine,  who  becomes  a  general 
assignment  writer  for  the  section  at 
her  request.  Rourke  had  been  Holly¬ 
wood  correspondent  for  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  and  its  sister  publication 
W,  in  Los  Angeles  before  joining  the 
Times  and  prior  to  that,  an  art 
researcher/reporter  for  Newsweek, 
covering  the  East  Coast. 

Rose-Marie  Turk,  who  joined  the 
section  in  1985  as  a  part-time  fashion 
writer,  has  been  promoted  to  full-time 


At  the  Napa  (Calif.)  Register,  city 
editor  Doug  Ernst  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor,  and  Doug 
Wilks  joined  the  staff  as  city  editor. 

Wilks  moved  from  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald  in  June  and  will 
supervise  the  Register’s  local  news 
reporting  and  photography  staffs. 

Ernst,  who  began  a  lO-year  report¬ 
ing  career  with  the  Register  in  1978, 
became  city  editor  earlier  this  year, 
succeeding  Lynn  Penny,  who 
resigned  after  19  years  with  the  paper. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


Norm  McMullin 

We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating 
the  sale  of  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

255  E.  Brown  St.,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 
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OBITUARIES 


Jack  Belden,  79,  who  covered  the 
Chinese-Japanese  war  for  United 
Press  in  the  ’30s  and  reported  from 
China  before  and  after  World  War  II, 
died  of  lung  cancer  in  Paris  on  June  3. 
He  had  lived  in  France  the  last  20 
years. 

Belden  covered  the  war  in  Burma, 
North  Africa  and  Italy  and  returned  to 
China  in  1946  to  write  about  the  coun¬ 
try’s  civi-  war. 

He  was  author  of  three  books,  the 
last  published  in  1949,  titled  “China 
Shakes  the  World.’’  An  earlier  book, 
“Still  Time  to  Die,’’  traced  the  rise 
and  triumph  of  the  communists  in 
China. 

*  *  * 

Clinton  Beach  “Pat”  Conger, 
72,  a  United  Press  correspondent  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II  and  a 
retired  editor  for  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  died  June  3  in  a  Paris 
hotel  after  a  heart  attack. 

Conger  had  gone  to  Paris  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  War  Correspon¬ 
dents  for  the  groundbreaking  of  the 
U.S.  Memorial  Garden  and  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Normandy  on  June  6,  1944. 

He  began  working  for  United  Press 
as  an  Ann  Arbor  correspondent  while 
in  college  and  in  1940  joined  the  for¬ 
eign  stsdf  in  Europe.  He  covered  the 
German  invasion  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  and  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  was  assigned  to  the 
Berlin  bureau.  He  was  one  of  15  U.S. 
correspondents  interned  in  Germany 
for  five  months. 

Conger  subsequently  covered  ship¬ 
ping  convoys  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
U.S.  aircraft  bombings  over  Italy,  the 
invasion  of  Southern  France  and  the 
9th  Army’s  crossing  of  the  Rhine. 
Later,  he  directed  UP  correspondents 
assigned  to  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials. 

After  returning  to  the  United 
States,  Conger  was  sports  editor  and 
then  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  before  joining  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  1951. 
He  received  the  Intelligence  Medal  of 
Merit  when  he  retired  in  1979. 

*  *  * 

Richard  K.  Doan,  78,  former 
radio-television  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  later  a 
writer  for  TV  Guide,  died  at  his  Yar¬ 
mouth  Port,  Mass.,  home  on  May  31. 

He  also  served  as  administrative 
head  of  Martin  Stone  Associates,  a 
television  program-packaging  firm, 
and  as  program  director  of  WCBS-TV 
in  New  York. 


Walter  Lee  Guy,  75,  retired  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  States  Regional 
Office/Atlanta  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  (and  the  former  Chicago  Daily 
News)  died  June  16  at  Crawford  Long 
Hospital  in  Atlanta.  He  tolerated  a 
successful  surgical  procedure  and  had 
been  released  from  hospital  when  he 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  stroke  that 
eventually  took  his  life. 

Guy  was  instrumental  in  formulat¬ 
ing  plans  that  resulted  in  the  Sun- 
Times  branch  office  system  as  it 
exists  today.  He  retired  in  1977.  He 
had  been  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company 
in  New  York  City. 

Guy  was  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  attained  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  T.  Jardel,  34,  editor  of 
the  New  Hope  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  the 
weekly  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Patriot, 
died  June  1  at  his  home  in  Doylestown 
after  a  long  illness.  The  Gazette  was 
judged  Best  Weekly  Newspaper  by 
the  Philadelphia  Press  Association 
last  year. 

*  *  * 

Morris  McLemore,  71,  whose 
career  spanned  five  decades  as  a 
sportswriter,  editor  and  sports 
anchorman,  died  June  2  of  heart  fail¬ 
ure. 

He  was  with  the  Atlanta  Journal 
prior  to  serving  with  the  Army  in 
North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Normandy 
during  World  War  II. 

McLemore  returned  to  tiie  Journal 
and  moved  to  the  Miami  News  in  1948 
as  a  feature  writer  and  sports  editor  of 
WIOD  radio,  both  being  owned  then 
by  Cox  Communications.  He  later 
was  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
News  before  moving  to  sports 
anchorman  of  WCKT  television, 
where  he  remained  until  1975. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Simons,  60,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post  during  its 
Pulitzer  Prize  coverage  of  the  Water¬ 
gate  scandal  and  since  1984  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation  for  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Harvard  University,  died  June 
13  in  a  hospice  of  Methodist  Hospital, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  of  pancreatic 
cancer. 

His  illness  was  diagnosed  in  April 
and  as  a  former  science  writer  he 
knew  it  was  terminal.  He  remained  at 
Harvard  through  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  and  hosted  the  50th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Found¬ 
ation  in  early  May. 


Simons  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Post  from  1971  to  1984  and  headed  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  the 
newsroom  which  grew  from  400  to 
550  people  during  his  tenure. 

He  provided  guidance  on  the  Post’s 
coverage  of  the  Watergate  burglary 
from  June  17,  1972,  the  day  he  was 
told  about  a  break-in  at  the  Democra¬ 
tic  National  Committee’s  offices  in 
the  Watergate  building.  The  coverage 
transformed  the  newspaper’s  reputa¬ 
tion  and  contributed  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon’s  resignation. 

Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein 
unearthed  the  White  House  coverup 
and  Simons  helped  immortalize  one 
key  Woodward  source,  by  dubbing 
the  man  speaking  on  “deep  back¬ 
ground”  as  “Deep  Throat,”  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  pornographic  film. 

After  working  his  way  through 
Union  College  in  Schenectady  and 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Simon’s  first 
regular  job  was  at  Science  Service,  a 
Washington  news  agency.  He  won  his 
Neiman  fellowship  in  1958  and  in  a 
year  was  back  in  Washington  as  a 
free-lance  writer.  He  joined  the  Post 
as  a  reporter  in  1%1  and  rose  from 
science  reporter  to  managing  editor  in 
1971. 

He  had  served  in  the  Korean  War 
and  was  the  author  or  co-author  of 
five  books,  one  a  1986  spy  novel, 
“The  Landing,”  which  he  wrr‘e  with 
Haynes  Johnson. 

«  *  4c 

Walter  Martin  Turner,  80,  a  vet¬ 
eran  Montreal  newsman,  died  May  29 
after  a  long  illness.  He  had  worked  at 
least  once  for  every  English-language 
newspaper  in  the  city  as  a  reporter, 
editor  or  in  management. 

Before  becoming  a  reporter,  he  was 
in  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  in  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario. 
He  also  obtained  degrees  from  McGill 
University  and  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Turner  was  a  founder  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Men’s  Press  Club  and  the  first  to 
serve  two  consecutive  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

A  fellow  journalist,  Marc  Thi- 
beault,  recalled  that  Turner  could 
speak  French  but  not  write  it  and  that 
while  covering  municipal  affairs  for 
the  Montreal  Star  in  the  ’40s,  Le  Petit 
Journal,  a  weekly  with  a  circulation 
of  about  210,000,  was  prepared  to  pay 
him  a  retainer  and  hire  a  translator  to 
handle  his  copy. 

Thibeault  noted,  “No  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  then  or  now  would 
consider  doing  such  a  thing  except  in 
exceptional  circumstances.” 
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Sales  promotion  in  the  1990s 

Some  advice  for  newspapers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Sales  promotion  in  the  I990s  will  be 
consumer-based  marketing  on  an 
individual  level  to  which  customers 
will  look  for  a  one-on-one  sales  mes¬ 
sage,  said  Don  E.  Schultz,  professor 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University. 

The  United  States  marketplace  has 
been  inundated  with  a  surplus  of 
products,  with  too  much  production, 
too  many  distribution  points,  market¬ 
ers,  communications  and  promotion. 

In  addition,  the  customer  wants  a 
good  deal  because  there  are  many 
other  places  he  can  go  if  he  wants  to 
negotiate,  Schultz  told  those  at  the 
International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  annual  meeting,  likening 
the  bargaining  situation  to  advertisers 
who  want  to  negotiate  rate  cards.  “As 
long  as  there  is  a  surplus  there  will  be 
price  competition,”  he  noted. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history, 
[marketers]  have  to  build  demand  for 
products  and  also  for  product  catego¬ 
ries,”  Schultz  continued.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  marketing  managers  have 
no  background  experience  in  this, 
little  guidance  and  no  mentors 
because  “no  one  had  to  market  in  a 
slow  economy  before.” 

“Every  marketing  textbook  still 
talks  about  inherent  growth  in  the 
marketplace,  but  you  can't  rely  on 
that,”  he  said,  pointing  to  slowed 
population  growth  as  an  example. 

There  is  not  only  a  surplus  of  prod¬ 


uct  that  is  affecting  marketing,  but 
also  global  competition,  equity  mar¬ 
ket  focus,  short-term  orientation, 
retailer  power,  market  fragmentation 
and  media  splintering. 

“Marketing  in  the  I990s  will  be  dra¬ 
matically  different,”  Schultz  noted. 
“Advertising  and  promotion  will 
have  to  change  the  same  way.” 


Newspaper  sales  and 
marketing  staffers 
should  “become  local 
marketing  experts,  not 
space  sales  people,” 
Schultz  said. 


The  detailed,  specific  information 
about  household  purchasing  available 
to  retailers  through  use  of  UPC  (Uni¬ 
versal  Product  Code)  scanning  shows 
the  demise  of  the  mass  market,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  zoned  editions  and  ZIP 
code  data  will  not  be  detailed  enough. 

“Yesterday  it  was  mass  marketing, 
today  it's  segmenting,  targeting,  posi¬ 
tioning,  personalization,”  he  said. 
“For  the  first  time,  [retailers]  know 
who  they  want  to  talk  to.” 

Schultz  noted  that  “marketers 
have  discovered  people.  Markets, 
zones,  demographics  don't  buy  prod¬ 
ucts,  people  buy  products. 

“The  mass  market  is  gone  forever 
in  the  U.S.  Consumers  want  to  be 


individuals.  Advertisers  want  to  iden¬ 
tify,  personalize  and  promote.” 

In  addition,  because  not  only  does 
most  of  a  retailer's  business  come 
from  a  small  core  percentage  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  also  because  future  cus¬ 
tomers  tend  to  be  similar  to  present 
ones,  advertisers  have  gone  to  data¬ 
base  marketing. 

In  response,  newspapers  cannot  do 
business  as  usual,  nor  can  they  go 
back  to  basics,  because  that  does  not 
fit  into  today's  marketplace,  Schultz 
explained. 

Newspapers  must  respond  quickly. 
They  need  to  know  more  about  read¬ 
ers  and  non-readers,  using  ongoing 
research,  not  just  “snapshots”;  they 
must  provide  more  information  to 
advertisers,  bringing  information  to 
them  they  do  not  have;  and  they  must 
get  promotional  dollars  back  into  the 
local  market  for  advertising. 

“You  need  to  know  how  people 
use,  read  and  respond  to  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  added. 

Newspapers  must  also  learn  more 
about  current  and  potential  advertis¬ 
ers,  becoming  experts  in  local  mar¬ 
keting,  and  they  must  sell  effective¬ 
ness,  not  just  efficiency,  because 
advertisers  want  results,  not  just  low 
cost. 

Newspaper  sales  and  marketing 
staffers  should  “become  local  mar¬ 
keting  experts,  not  space  sales  peo¬ 
ple,”  Schultz  said.  “The  winners  will 
adapt  and  the  losers  will  maintain  the 
status  quo.” 


FROM  TAEGU,  SOUTH  KOREA  .  .  . 

“Chang  Pun  Yon,  72,  married  when  she  was  17  years  old  and  lived  with  her  husband  for  a 
decade  on  a  smalt  farni  near  here.  Then,  in  1943,  the  Japanese  imperial  arniy  seized  and  shipped 
her  husband  to  the  northern  island  of  Sakhalin  to  labor  in  a  coal  mine. 

‘For  the  next  45  years  Chang  waited  while  her  husband  and  thousands  of  Korean  forced 
laborers  like  him  languished,  stranded  by  history  and  big-power  indifference,  in  what  had  become 
an  outpost  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago,  her  husband — stooped,  white-haired  and 
80  years  old— stepped  off  a  jet  at  Seoul's  airport  and  viras  reunited  with  his  bride. 

■  ‘Of  course  I  recognized  him,’  she  said  in  a  recent  inten/iew  in  their  son’s  home  in  this 
provincial  capital.  ‘I  lived  with  him  for  10  years,  after  all.’ 

‘Han  Vtton  Su,  Chang’s  husband ...  is  only  the  fourth  who  has  been  permitted  to  rejoin  his 
Korean  family,  and  the  first  since  1976. 

‘They  represent  one  of  the  saddest  legacies  of  Japanese  imperial  mie  in  East  Asia,  and  of  the 
cold  war  that  has  divided  North  Korea  from  the  South,  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  Japan  and  the 
west,  since  World  War  II  ended.' 

—by  Fred  Hiatt,  The  Washington  Post 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS- 


Discrimination 
case  settlement 
is  reached 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  has  reached  a  settlement  with  an 
employee,  who  was  awarded 
$885,000  by  a  federal  court  jury  in  a 
sex  discrimination  suit. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  newspaper  and  circula¬ 
tion  department  worker  Susan  Marti- 
noljch,  43,  were  not  disclosed. 

The  settlement  came  two  days 
before  the  Register’s  attorney,  Tom 
Pfister,  was  to  make  a  motion  in  U.S 
District  Court  to  overturn  the  jury’s 
verdict  or  to  receive  a  new  trial. 

Publisher  R.  David  Threshie  and 
circulation  manager  Tom  Peterson 
had  denied  Martinolich’s  allegation 
and  said  they  planned  an  appeal  of  the 
verdict. 

Martinolich,  an  assistant  zone  man¬ 
ager  in  1985-86,  claimed  she  was 
twice  passed  over  for  promotion 
because  of  her  sex. 

After  she  won  the  case,  her  attor¬ 
ney  announced  she  would  file  another 
suit,  charging  harassment  on  the  job 
by  her  superiors. 

Pfister  said  the  settlement  “re¬ 
solves  all  pending  disputes.’’ 

Martinolich  was  quoted  in  a  Regis¬ 
ter  story  as  saying  she  was  satisified 
with  the  agreement. 

“It  was  substantial,’’  she  added. 
“I’m  especially  pleased  with  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  at  the 
newspaper.  Women  are  being  taken 
more  seriously  since  the  filing  of  my 
complaint.” 


Star  Tribune 
wins  partial 
records  release 

The  Star  Tribune  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  recently 
won  most  of  its  legal  battle  to  have 
affidavits  unsealed  for  search  war¬ 
rants  in  the  federal  government’s 
fraud  investigation  of  Unisys. 

U.S.  Judge  Diana  Murphy,  for  the 
District  of  Minneapolis,  ruled  that  the 
affidavits  should  be  unsealed,  except 
for  certain  portions  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  wanted  to  remain  confidential 
because  of  ongoing  investigations. 

Judge  Murphy  deleted  about  25 
words  which  she  “thought  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  people  not  yet  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  investigation  and  whose 


reputations  would  be  harmed,”  said 
Patricia  Hirl  Longstaff,  associate 
general  counsel  of  the  Star-Tribune. 

There  were  several  appeals  of 
Judge  Murphy’s  decisions  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “John  Does”;  however,  the 
appeals  were  dismissed  by  the  8th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

State  helps  pay 
newspaper’s 
legal  fees 

The  checks  really  were  in  the 
mail  for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  which  recently  received  two  of 
them  from  the  state  of  California  to 
help  pay  the  paper’s  legal  costs  for  its 
lawsuits  to  look  at  public  records. 

The  Mercury  News  won  the  suits 
against  the  state  Fair  Political  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee  (FPPC)  and  the 
Department  of  Real  Estate,  bringing  a 
check  for  $16,541.65  for  the  first  case 
and  $17,406.25  for  the  second. 

In  both  instances,  the  Superior 
Court  ordered  the  reimbursements. 

“The  records  never  should  have 
been  in  dispute,”  Robert  Ingle  wrote 
in  a  column.  He  termed  the  FPPC  the 
“undisputed  sultan  of  secrecy,”  say¬ 
ing  the  paper  had  fought  it  for  three 
years  to  obtain  the  records.  Pictures 
of  the  checks  ran  next  to  his  column. 

A  second  hearing  is  set  for  July  in 
the  M-N’s  effort  to  recover  an  addi¬ 
tional  $43,000  from  the  FPPC  for  its 
legal  costs. 

“If  ever  any  agency  needs  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  full  public  view,  it’s  surely  the 
one  that  is  supposed  to  police  our 
politics,”  Ingle  commented. 

In  the  other  ruling,  the  Department 
of  Real  Estate  was  ordered  to  disclose 
records  of  complaints  against  a 
broker  who  was  under  investigation 
by  both  federal  and  state  officials  for 
allegedly  bilking  clients  and  banks  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Observed  Ingle:  “At  every  level  of 
government  —  from  the  federal 
bureaucracy  to  the  city  hall  and 
school  board  —  officials  are  increas¬ 
ingly  shutting  down  access  to  records 
that  are  vital  to  public  participation, 
public  understanding  and  public 
review  .  .  . .” 

He  noted  that  while  some  of  the 
best  “watchdog  reporting”  in  the 
state  is  done  by  small  dailies  and 
weeklies,  many  cannot  afford  the 
$20,000-$30,(XX)  it  takes  to  mount  a 
lawsuit  to  obtain  public  records. 

“Matter  of  fact,  it  ain’t  peanuts  at 
the  Mercury  News,”  he  said. 


Media  query  leads 
to  release  of  info 

A  news  media  query  reportedly  led 
Boston  police  to  officially  release 
information  about  the  slaying  of  a  34- 
year-old  Florida  lawyer  in  a  Boston 
hotel  room. 

The  body  of  Karen  A.  Edwards  was 
discovered  June  2,  but  the  death  was 
not  reported  by  the  media  until  June 
4. 

A  police  department  source  told  the 
Boston  Globe  that  Lenox  Hotel’s 
management  had  requested  that 
police  “downplay”  the  incident. 

Hotel  management,  the  source 
said,  had  contacted  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department’s  com¬ 
mand  staff,  who  instructed  homicide 
detectives  to  withhold  any  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  media. 

The  Globe  reported  that  during  a 
June  4  interview,  police  spokesman 
James  Jordon  said  members  of  his 
staff  became  aware  of  the  stabbing 
June  2,  but  that  no  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  media  until  June  3. 

Discrimination 
charges  fiied 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal 
associate  editor  Mary  Hausch  has 
filed  sexual  discrimination  charges 
with  the  Equal  Rights  Commission 
against  the  paper’s  parent  company, 
Donrey  Media  Group. 

According  to  Hausch,  who 
declined  to  send  copies  of  the  legal 
papers  to  E&P,  she  has  charged  the 
company  with  failure  to  promote, 
unequal  compensation  and  unfair 
treatment  in  the  workplace. 

Hausch,  who  said  she  has  been  at 
the  paper  for  over  17  years  —  almost 
1 1  as  managing  editor  —  charged  that 
when  the  paper  was  looking  to  hire  a 
new  editor  after  the  death  of  Tom 
Keevil  last  August,  she  was  the  only 
person  to  apply  for  the  position. 
Hausch  did  not  get  the  job,  and  it  was 
awarded  instead  to  a  man  who  had 
previously  served  as  general  manager 
of  the  9,()00-circulation  Donrey  paper 
in  Alamogordo,  N.M. 

Ironically,  Hausch  —  who  said  she 
was  told  she  did  not  get  the  position 
because  she  was  not  as  qualified  as 
the  man  who  did  —  said  she  had  hired 
the  man  as  an  intern  and  later  as  a 
reporter  almost  1 1  years  ago. 

The  unequal  compensation  charge, 
Hausch  said,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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OPEN  LETTER  TO  PROMOTION  DIRECTORS: 

As  one  promotion  director  to  another,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
in  advance  how  E&P*s  special  section,  “Newspapers:  Prime  Medium  for  Retailers 

is  shaping  up. 

It  won’t  be  pubhshed  until  September  9,  but  I’ve  been  working  at  tying  all 
the  angles  together  —  what  newspapers  will  do  and  what  retailers  wm  do  to  m^t 
the  challenges  of  the  90’s.  There  will  be  special  reports  on  retail  marketing  by  CACI, 
Inc.’s  Acorn™  System,  by  Scarborough  Associates  and  by  Media  Records,  plus^ 
interview  with  Nathan  Katz,  well-known  research  speciahst  for  leading  depa^ment 
stores.  Also  a  story  on  what  the  newspaper  co-op  picture  is  like  in  the  light  of  Pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  AU  this  in  one  editorial  package  that  I 
sincerely  beheve  retailers  will  want  to  read  and  keep  for  reference. 

Tb  make  sure  of  that,  E&P  is  planning  a  special  mailing  of  the  section  to 
S,000  -*-  members  of  the  Retail  Advertising  Council. 

It’s  a  long  way  from  the  comparatively  easy,  predictable  days  of  the  e^ly 
70’s  I  was  promotion  director  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  in  those  years.  The  first 
Sunday  of  every  December,  Abraham  &  Straus,  which  didn’t  even  have  a  store  in 
Manhattan  at  that  time,  would  pour  close  to  half  a  million  doU^s  worto  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  News.  A  lot  of  space  in  one  day  in  one  paper.  But  it  must  have  paid  oil 
because  A&S  continued  to  do  it  for  several  years,  spending  more  money  on  that  one 
Sunday  every  successive  year. 

Things  are  a  lot  different  now  as  you  well  know.  That  lovely  transom  ain’t  no 
more  With  the  help  of  leaders  in  media,  retailing  and  market  research,  I  intend  to 
teU  that  story  in  a  way  that  will  be  informative  to  your  customers  and  useful  to 
your  newspaper. 

I  can  conscientiously  say  that  this  section  will  be  an  unusual  promotional 
opportunity  for  your  newspaper.  Your  newspaper  ad  in  this  section  wiU  ^ert  re 
ers  that  your  newspaper  is  an  “advertiser-friendly”  paper,  ready  and  wUh]^  to 
accept  and  assist  in  their  advertising  program.  I  strongly  believe 
ensure  that  retailers  think  newspapers  when  they  think  of  advertising  and  wiU 
send  them  a  clear  message  about  newspapers  in  general  and  your  newspaper 
specificaUy.  I  hope  you  wiU  agree. 

Sincerely, 


PaulMaalan 

Retail  Advertising  Section  Coordinator 


p.s.  The  “Retail”  section  will  take  space 


reservations  until  August  25th. 
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New  press  start-ups  reviewed  at  AN  PA/TEC 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  recent  ANPA/TEC  89  Press 
Developments  workshop  featured 
two  production  executives  at  newspa¬ 
pers  running  color  offset  and  flexog¬ 
raphy. 

Chaired  by  flexo  proponent  Ralph 
Eary,  national  director/production 
for  E.W.  Scripps  Trust,  the  workshop 
drew  hundreds  of  attendees. 

While  other  speakers  looked  at 
automation,  hybrid  presses  and 
pressroom  progress,  it  happened  that 
firsthand  accounts  of  press  installa- 
tions  concerned  only  Goss 
equipment  —  one  of  the  first  Flexo- 
liner  start-ups  and  the  first  Color- 
liner  start-up. 

Times-Journal  Co.  production  vice 
president  Michael  Bella  reviewed  his 
experience  with  a  13-unit  Colorliner. 
(The  press  and  company  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  E&P,  Mar.  4.  Rockwell 
expects  10  more  Colorliners  to  be 
installed  by  September,  including  six 
in  Florida,  three  in  California  and  one 
in  Canada,  “and  then  one  a  month,  at 
least,”  said  a  Goss  spokesman, 
citing  orders  through  1991.) 


The  press,  three  four-high  4/4  tow¬ 
ers  and  one  black-only  base  module, 
was  added  to  two  existing  Metrolin- 
ers.  Times-Journal  prints  its  own 
group  of  suburban  Washington,  D.C., 
dailies,  three  military  newspapers  and 
enough  high-volume  color  work  to 
make  it  the  East  Coast’s  largest  com¬ 
mercial  printer. 

The  decision  to  add  a  third  press, 
said  Bella,  was  based  on  a  need  to  run 
the  Journal  papers  later  and  still  print 
USA  Today  in  big  numbers  with  good 
reproduction.  The  choice  of  Color- 
liner  resulted,  he  said,  from  the  need 
for  “extremely  good  print  quality,” 
easy  registration  from  a  central  con¬ 
sole,  “superior  web  control”  and 
expandability. 

Colorliner  unit  design,  its 
Advanced  Press  Control  System,  a 
short  vertical  web  without  rollers  and 
the  modular  building-block  approach 


met  those  needs  for  quality  and 
growth. 

“Another  Metroliner  could  have 
done  all  this  for  us,”  said  Bella,  “but 
simply  not  as  well.”  He  pointed  out 
an  advantage  in  changing  from  a  4/1  to 
4/4  lead  (process  color  on  both  sides 
of  the  web).  Though  the  previous 
arrangement  was  fine  for  typical  4/1 
printing,  said  Bella,  4/4  not  only 
becomes  complex  on  the  Metroliner 
but  “we  must  pay  a  penalty  in  terms 
of  paging.” 

To  “routinely”  run  15-25  pages  of 
national  color  ^vertising  and  eight- 12 
pages  of  editorial  color  in  each  edi¬ 
tion,  Bella  said  a  press  was  needed  to 
handle  color  volume  within  “reason¬ 
able  space”  and  “print  color  in 
almost  any  position  in  the  paper  with¬ 
out  having  to  resort  to  complicated 
web  leads.” 

Times-Journal  was  to  begin  Color¬ 
liner  printing  early  last  September, 
but  delayed  start-up  to  install  the  heav¬ 
ier  press  on  fixators  rather  than  sole 
plates.  After  some  personnel  trained 
on  the  electronics  at  Rockwell  offices 
near  Chicago  and  the  press  was 
erected  in  Springfield,  Va.,  others 


trained  on  site  were  put  to  work  to 
install  and  set  rollers  and  spray  bars 
4nd  zero  page  packs. 

!  Cylinders  were  timed  and  the  first 
Ijve  job  was  scheduled  for  late 
(pctober.  On  start-up,  spray  bars  were 
not  cleaning  up  and  there  were  soft¬ 
ware  and  paster  problems,  according 
to  Bella.  Problems  were  addressed 
>^hile  running  more  jobs  on  the  press. 

Spray  bars  were  fixed  with 
improved  filtering  and  redesigned  air- 
water  mixing  “to  prevent  water  from 
backing  into  the  air  lines,”  said  Bella. 
He  added  that  in  his  multi-webwidth 
operation,  “all  nozzles  were  changed 
to  give  us  better  spray  coverage  on  60" 
web,  .  .  .  our  biggest  problem  area.” 

Bella  noted  the  RTP  foam  rollers, 
replacing  brushes,  were  changed  to  a 
barrel  shape  to  “put  more  pressure  on 
the  nose  of  the  pattern.” 

While  he  found  no  dot-to-dot  regis¬ 


ter  problems  with  changes  in  press 
speed,  Bella  did  call  attention  to  the 
need  to  control  tension  in  order  to 
avoid  such  problems  during  a  paster. 

He  described  each  start-up  as  an 
“adventure”  owing  to  almost  daily 
software  updates.  The  first  month’s 
production  on  the  new  press  was  a 
mixture  of  “successes  and  set¬ 
backs,”  according  to  Bella,  who 
noted  that  each  job  called  for  more 
pages  and  color. 

The  first  commercial  job  (a  104- 
page  tab  with  27  process  color  ads) 
made  for  “a  tough  night  with  many 
problems  ...”  But  Bella  said  the 
next  day  his  crew  ran  a  64-page  tab 
with  49  national  four-color  ads  and 
has  “continued  to  challenge  the  press 
from  that  day  on.  1  might  also  add  the 
press  has  also  challenged  us,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

He  said  print  quality  and  register 
are  good.  Though  start-up  difficulties 
created  much  waste,  Bella  said  he 
now  gets  good  copies  of  USA  Today 
after  250-400  copies.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  without  proper 
electronic  control  settings,  the  highly 
automated  press  will  not  operate.  But 
Bella  credited  his  staff  with  “good 
offset  knowledge”  and  quick  learn¬ 
ing. 

Colorliners  now  being  installed, 
said  Bella;  incorporate  changes  made 
since  his  press  went  in.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  training  and  recom¬ 
mended  sending  pressroom  staffers  to 
a  running  installation  for  further 
training. 

While  the  first  running  Colorliner 
went  through  growing  pains  on  the 
East  Coast,  Goss  flexo  endured  its 
own  first-time  production  headaches 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Donald  Fordham,  production  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Herald,  Monterey,  Calif, 
(which  went  on-line  with  a  Flexoliner 
a  month  after  the  nearby  Modesto  Bee 
did  the  same)  noted  his  paper  and 
Goss  have  both  been  through  a  lot  of 
trial-and-error  learning.  He  began  his 
presentation  by  likening  initial  press¬ 
room  overtime  to  the  national  debt. 

The  seven-unit  press  includes  a 
full-color  unit  and  three  half-decks  on 
every  other  unit,  affording  capacity 
for  56  pages  straight  or  1 1 2  collect .  On 
the  press  are  a  45"  RTP  and  a  3:2, 144- 
page  Goss  Imperial  folder.  The  daily 
paper  averages  about  50  pages  in  two 
sections,  with  an  extra  six  Sunday 
sections.  The  40,(X)0  copies  are  run 


While  the  first  running  Colorliner  went  through 
growing  pains  on  the  East  Coast,  Goss  flexo  endured 
its  own  first-time  production  headaches  on  the  West 
Coast. 
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about  50-50  straight  and  collect, 
according  to  Fordham. 

He  called  the  anilox  ink  metering 
roller  “prob.  bly  the  most  critical  and 
most  talked-about  feature”  of  flexo 
printing,  turning  on  matters  of  surface 
material,  cell  count  and  depth. 

“We  have  experienced  unusual 
rapid  wear  with  chrome,”  said  Ford- 
ham,  noting  replacement  of  some 
rolls  after  “as  little  as  five  million 
impressions,”  with  the  upper  limit  in 
the  10  million  range  —  at  which  point 
the  roll  had  worn  to  the  underlying 
copper. 

Fordham  said  the  reasons  for  wear 
have  yet  to  be  determined  and  The 
Herald  must  stock  six  or  seven  extra 
anilox  rolls.  If,  as  Fordham  indi¬ 
cated,  each  newspaper  has  its  own 
idea  of  an  ink  system  that  best  fits  its 
needs,  the  idea  hasn’t  worked  in  Mon¬ 
terey. 

“We’re  not  happy  with  the  system 
at  The  Herald,”  said  Fordham,  who 
pointed  to  “continuing  problems” 
with  pumps,  filters,  pressure,  clog¬ 
ging  and  false  signals.  “It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  whole  system  needs  to  be 
changed.” 

For  all  the  problems,  he  described  a 
filtering  system  that  surely  must  guar¬ 
antee  clean  ink.  But  automatic  vis¬ 
cosity  mixing  was  called  undepend¬ 
able,  forcing  shell-cup  viscosity 
checks  during  runs.  He  also  noted 
some  “room  for  improvement”  in  the 
automatic  wash-up  system  in  use 
after  runs  or  during  down  time. 

He  found  no  difficulties  with  cush¬ 
ions  coming  off,  as  reported  else¬ 
where.  Neither  has  there  been  notice¬ 
able  cushion  fatigue,  but  a  recent 
lock-up  change  meant  new  cushions, 
so  cushion  life  is  as  yet  unknown. 
Lock-ups  were  changed  from  end- 
cocking  position  to  center  position. 
Fordham  called  the  former  “too  cum¬ 
bersome  and  slow.” 

When  Monterey  converted  from 
letterpress  to  flexo,  it  stayed  with 
NAPP  for  plates,  which  so  far  have 
been  “the  least  of  our  problems,” 
said  Fordham.  He  said  “problems  in 
other  areas”  are  probably  responsible 
for  not  getting  the  best  from  the 
plates.  With  relatively  short  press 
runs,  plugging  has  not  been  a  prob¬ 
lem,  according  to  Fordham. 

He  attributed  crushed  or  destroyed 
highlight  dots  to  false  readouts  of  set¬ 
tings.  With  properly  exposed  nega¬ 
tives  and  correct  impression  settings, 
Fordham  said  holding  a  three-mil  dot 
is  usually  no  problem.  He  reported 
NAPP’s  assurance  that  a  polymer 
routinely  holding  a  two-mil  dot  is  “on 
the  way.” 

The  low  press  run  seemed  to  obvi¬ 
ate  a  need  for  dust  collection,  said 
Fordham.  His  experience  proved 


otherwise,  and  he  now  views  a  collec¬ 
tor  as  “absolutely  necessary  on  a 
newspaper  flexo  press,  regardless  of 
the  length  of  run.” 

Newsprint  is  an  area  without  prob¬ 
lems.  Fordham  reported  that  100% 
recycled  newsprint  “runs  and  prints 
better  on  flexo  than  .  .  .  letterpress.” 

Maintenance  was  a  must,  but  the 
average  pressman,  said  Fordham, 
could  not  cope  with  the  electronics. 
Troubleshooting  and  maintenance  of 


is  to  make  that  press  work.”  But  he 
said  experience  to  date  confirms  that 
“there  are  still  things  to  be  learned 
about  the  flexo  process.” 

For  the  problems  in  Monterey, 
Kraft  said  he  thinks  “the  solutions  are 
known.”  Concerning  chrome  anilox 
wear,  he  suggested  ceramic  coating 
would  likely  work  and  that  “if  ce¬ 
ramic  is  the  answer,  we’ll  use  ce¬ 
ramic.”  But  he  cautioned  that  it 
involves  other  considerations  — 


In  addition  to  supporting  the  customer,  said  Kraft, 
“our  dedication  is  to  make  that  press  work.”  But  he 
said  experience  to  date  confirms  that  “there  are  stiil 
things  to  be  learned  about  the  flexo  process.” 


the  computerized  system  is  now 
handled  by  a  specialist.  “This  posi¬ 
tion  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  pressroom  at  the 
present  time,”  said  Fordham. 

He  said  there  has  been  little  time  to 
concentrate  on  weakness  in  black- 
and-white  halftones  but  expects  a  dot 
generator  system  will  give  better 
results  than  the  current  65-line  con¬ 
tact  screening  method.  Process  color, 
on  the  other  hand,  “has  been  encour¬ 
aging,”  he  added. 

Fordham  credited  The  Herald’s  new 
Hell  DC380  scanner  for  the  fine  color, 
despite  his  staff  s  unfamiliarity  with 
the  technology.  “We  now  average  a 
minimum  of  35  scans  a  week  and  print 
with  an  85-line  screen  with  little 
effort,”  he  said. 

Newsprint  waste  with  flexo  was  a 
disappointment,  “atrocious”  com¬ 
pared  with  the  paper’s  1%  from  letter- 
press.  Fordham  reported  months  with 
waste  running  as  much  as  8%,  but  has 
also  had  runs  with  under  1 00  copies  of 
printed  waste.  Without  press  stops, 
about  50  copies  are  ordinarily  needed 
for  an  image  to  come  up,  with  another 
30-50  copies  for  checking  color  and 
register. 

“Most  gratifying,”  said  Fordham, 
was  being  “swamped  with  calls” 
from  readers  pleased  to  be  rid  of  ink 
ruboff.  Fordham  also  acknowledged 
the  cooperation  and  extra  effort  from 
suppliers,  whose  expertise  and  sup¬ 
port  made  flexo  work  at  The  Herald. 
But,  in  answer  to  a  iater  question, 
Fordham  stated  that  “Goss  still  has 
to  show  us  a  little  more  dedication.” 

“I  think  Don  Fordham  gave  an  hon¬ 
est  and  factual  report,”  said  Goss 
Newspaper  Products  vice  president 
and  general  manager  Les  Kraft.  On 
the  show  floor,  Kraft  addressed  mat¬ 
ters  raised  by  Fordham. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  said  Kraft,  “our  dedication 


problems  peculiar  to  ceramic. 

“Another  inking  system  could  be 
put  in,”  he  said.  Such  systems  are 
designed  in  cooperation  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  inking  system  vendor  at 
a  cost  specified  by  the  customer, 
according  to  Kraft. 

John  Block,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of' Blade  Communications, 
parent  company  of  The  Herald,  noted 
that  Blade  was  the  first  to  order  new 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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presses  for  a  full  flexo  operation, 
although  it  was  second  to  begin  opera¬ 
tion. 

“There  have  been  things  that 
shouldn’t  have  been  problems,”  he 
conceded,  adding  that  the  “old  press 
was  fortunately  still  around”  when 
The  Herald  was  forced  to  go  back 
to  printing  on  it  on  one  occa¬ 
sion. 

“The  drive  equipment  was,  at  one 
point,  giving  them  trouble,”  he  said. 
But  as  for  problems  with  actual  flexo 
printing,  he  said  the  pressmaker 
blamed  the  ink  maker,  who  blamed 
the  plate  maker,  who  blamed  every¬ 
body. 

None  of  which  is  dissuading  the 
company  from  exercising  an  option 
this  fall  for  a  third  Flexoliner  press  at 
The  B'ade,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Block,  who  is  also  executive 
editor  at  that  paper.  Latest  figures 
show  Blade  circulation  at  154,592 
daily  and  almost  220,000  on  Sunday. 

Including  the  third  press,  for  a  total 
of  84  printing  couples,  the  Blade’s 
order  surpasses  in  size  that  for  Fresno 
(E&P,  June  10,  P.  16)  for  all-new,  full- 
flexo  printing.  It  includes  four-color 


units,  several  mono  units  and  half 
decks  and  a  144-page  3:2  folder. 

“For  technical  reasons,”  said 
Block,  “we  took  an  option  on  the 
third  press.”  He  explained  that 
“Back  when  we  did  this,  it  seemed 
sensible  not  to  be  fully  committed  to 
flexo  or  to  Goss  flexo.” 

Though  noting  “there  was  no  flexo 
running  when  we  made  this  deci¬ 
sion,”  he  said  it  was  believed  flexo 
would  be  a  mature  process  by  the 
1988-89  installations.  He  added  that 
“we  can  assume  now  that  it  will  be 
made  to  work.” 

Not  only  will  the  Blade  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  flexo  plate  than  in  Monterey,  said 
Block,  but  “our  inking  system  is 
much  more  sophisticated.” 

Fordham  referred  to  the  “gut 
wrenching”  choice  of  pressmaker 
and  noted  that  “production  people 
and  publisher  are  not  always  in  agree¬ 
ment  when  it  comes  to  selecting  the 
kind  of  equipment.”  However,  the 
decisions  to  go  with  flexography  and 
with  Goss  Flexoliner  “were  made  at 
the  corporate  level,  but  they  were 
recommended  at  the  operational 
level,”  Block  said.  “We’ve  had  Goss 
presses  always.” 

The  Blade  now  prints  on  two  Goss 
letterpresses  from  the  1950s  and  '60s. 
Block  said  the  Flexoliners  (“we’re 
literally  putting  in  one  a  year”)  will  be 
the  third  generation  of  presses  in  the 


same  space  in  the  same  building, 
which  dates  from  1927. 

“For  about  nine  months  to  a  year,” 
said  Block,  “The  Blade  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  some  copies  coming  off  a 
flexo  press  and  some  copies  coming 
off  letterpress.”  Papers  will  not  con¬ 
tain  a  mix  of  flexo  and  letterpress 
sections. 

He  called  the  targeted  early- 
October  start-up  for  Toledo’s  first 
Flexoliner  “optimistic,”  owing  to  that 
installation’s  greater  complexity  than 
the  one  in  Monterey.  When  Goss  per¬ 
sonnel  brought  in  the  first  new  press, 
“they  put  nicks  in  the  ends  of  the  fire 
engine-red  units,”  said  Block. 
“We’re  making  them  fix  that,”  he 
added,  mentioning  not  only  the  cost 
but  a  pride  much  like  that  of  an  owner 
of  a  new  car. 

Where  they  make  those  cars,  they 
also  print  and  sell  The  Blade’s  largest 
area  competitors.  Block  saw  flexo  as 
an  opportunity  in  competing  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit  News, 
both  offset  products. 

“It’s  to  the  point  where  I  wonder 
whether  offset  papers  will  be  saleable 
in  10  years,”  he  said.  Flexo  will  give 
Blade  readers  a  paper  without  ink 
rub-off.  Block  said  the  “reality  of 
market  conditions”  and  flexo  may 
force  offset  newspapers  to  pay  for 
premium  low-rub  inks  to  satisfy  read¬ 
ers. 


‘Virus’  attacks  ANPA’s  computer 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  computer  virus  this  spring 
contaminated  virtually  all  the  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  desktop 
publishing  laboratory,  its  director 
reported. 

Program  analyst  Margaret 
“Peggy”  Garrison  said  the  virus  was 
discovered  two  months  ago  when  the 
Quark  Express  program  flashed  a 
message  warning  of  “possible  viral 
infection.” 

In  fact,  as  ANPA  soon  discovered, 
the  virus  was  not  only  in  the  worksta¬ 
tion-based  publishing  laboratory  — 
it  had  apparently  been  working  its 
way  through  nearly  every  program 
since  January. 

The  culprit  was  the  so-called 
“nVir”  virus,  a  fairly  common  com¬ 
puter  infection. 

“It  spreads  very  slowly,”  Garrison 
said.  “Apparently,  it  enters  the  file 
commands  and  moves  from  there.” 

At  first,  the  lab  did  not  recognize 
the  virus,  she  said. 


“Often,  [software]  would  run  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  then  it  would  freeze  up  or  a 
graphic  would  appear  where  it 
shouldn’t.  We  just  thought  we  were 
seeing  bugs  in  the  software,”  she 
said. 

The  virus  even  managed  to  infect 
the  Dell  386  personal  computer  that 
the  lab  uses  to  capture  UPI  wire  ser¬ 
vice  copy. 

However,  Garrison  said  there  was 
never  any  danger  of  infecting  the  wire 
service  because  the  copy  is  simply 
dumped  all  at  once  and  is  not  on-line 
with  the  lab  computers.  All  software 
and  hardware  in  the  laboratory  is 
similarly  isolated,  she  said. 

The  virus  apparently  entered 
through  an  applications  software  pro¬ 
gram,  perhaps  an  engineering  pack¬ 
age,  Garrison  said. 

Three  virus  cleaners  were  used  to 
disinfect  the  laboratory. 

“We’ve  had  the  virus  recur  on  two 
of  our  machines  since  the  cleanup  and 
we  are  still  not  sure  why,”  she 
reported  at  the  ANPA/TEC  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans.  “Fortunately, 


nothing  has  been  lost  but  a  lot  of 
time.” 

The  laboratory,  located  at  ANPA 
headquarters  in  Reston,  Va.,  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1987.  The  lab 
runs  training  seminars  and  evaluates 
publishing  software  for  newspaper 
application. 

Dennan  named 
production  v.p. 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram 
production  director  John  Dennan  has 
been  promoted  to  production  vice 
president. 

Dennan  moved  to  the  Star- 
Telegram  from  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  (now  Capital  Cities/ABC 
Inc.,  which  owns  the  newspaper), 
where  he  served  as  a  corporate  en¬ 
gineer.  He  was  project  leader  for  the 
construction  of  the  paper’s  printing 
and  distribution  facility,  which 
opened  in  1986,  and  has  since  insti¬ 
tuted  quality-control  reproduction 
standards. 
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Database  journalism  grows  in  importance 


By  Dorothy  Bland 

After  several  Rhode  Island  school- 
children  were  run  over  by  buses  in 
1985,  reporters  Elliot  Jaspin  and 
Maria  Miro  Johnson  turned  to  com¬ 
puter  tapes  to  help  fish  out  the  story. 

They  analyzed  tapes  that  listed 
every  area  traffic  ticket  over  a  three- 
year  period  and  every  criminal  court 
case  over  nine  years.  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  reporters  found  bus 
drivers  who  were  drug  dealers  and 
others  with  horrendous  driving  rec¬ 
ords. 

“Without  a  computer,  that  story 
would  have  been  impossible,”  Jaspin 
told  a  group  of  about  40  journalists 
and  librarians  attending  a  recent 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists’  “Information  Is  Power”  con¬ 
ference  at  USA  Today's  headquarters 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

Jaspin,  the  guru  of  database  jour¬ 
nalism,  is  writing  a  how-to  book  about 
computer-assisted  reporting  and 
plans  to  move  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  July  1  to  set  up  a  national 
training  center  for  such  reporting. 
Classes  for  reporters  are  expected  to 


start  in  November. 

In  addition  to  providing  one-week 
training  programs  and  seminars  for 
reporters  and  editors,  the  center  will 
provide  data  analysis  and  train  stu¬ 
dents  in  computer-assisted  reporting. 

“There  is  really  no  alternative  for 
reporters  and  editors,  we  must 
become  educated  in  computers,”  said 
Jaspin,  who  amassed  a  4()-tape  library 
in  Rhode  Island. 

With  the  help  of  research  assistant 
Dan  Woods,  Jaspin  has  written  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  that  allows  reporters  to 
transfer  information  from  govern¬ 
ment  tape  driven  to  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  for  analysis.  The  cost,  about 
$300. 

“With  relatively  cheap  hardware 
and  software  and  some  place  to  get 
technical  questions  answered,  news¬ 
papers  will  finally  be  on  an  even  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  government,”  said  Jas¬ 
pin,  43,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reporter  who  is  on  leave  at  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Center  for  Media  Studies. 

He  warned  that  computer-assisted 
reporting  can  be  a  double-edged 
sword. 


“It  is  far  harder  to  refute  a  detailed 
computer  analysis  than  an  anecdotal 
story  that  relies  on  the  usual  cast  of 
well-informed  sources,”  he  said. 

After  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution's  story  was  published  on 
racial  discrimination  practices  by 
banking  institutions,  Jaspin  noted 
that  one  banker  remarked,  “The 
numbers  are  damning.  You  can  prove 
by  the  numbers  that  the  Atlanta  bank¬ 
ers  are  discriminating  against  the  cen¬ 
tral  city.” 

Jaspin  said  the  rise  of  computer 
technology  is  changing  journalism. 

“The  person  who  controls  the 
means  of  analysis  can  to  a  large  extent 
control  the  newspaper’s  agenda  on 
any  one  issue,”  he  said. 

He  emphasized  that  computers  will 
not  replace  reporters. 

“There  is  still  a  need  for  old-fash¬ 
ioned  shoe-leather  reporting,”  he 
said.  “The  computer  study  forms 
only  the  underpinning  for  the  story, 
the  foundation.  The  best  stories  still 
talk  about  people,  their  hopes,  their 
dreams,  their  frustrations,  triumphs 
and  defeats.” 


Have  computers  rendered  the  FolA  obsolete? 


Computers  have  rendered  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  “obsolete  in 
many  ways,”  says  Richard  Morin  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

In  1966,  when  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  was  passed,  there 
were  about  3,000  mainframe  comput¬ 
ers  used  by  the  federal  government. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  25,000 
mainframes  in  federal  agencies  and 
more  than  125,000  personal  comput¬ 
ers  in  use. 

“We  may  be  seeing  the  twilight  of 
the  written  memo,”  Morin  told  a 
group  of  journalists  attending  the 
recent  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists’  Information  Is  Power 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“Much  of  the  communication  about 
the  public’s  business  that  once  was 
written  down  and  eventually  filed 
away  are  now  committed  to  hard  disk 
and  floppy  and  never  committed  to 
paper.  The  use  of  electronic  mail  and 
other  electronic  information  systems 
is  proliferating.” 

While  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 


Federal  Election  Commission  pro¬ 
vide  lots  of  data  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
Morin  said  journalists  across  the 
U.S.A.  should  be  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  data  provided  by  other 
federal  agencies. 

“If  you  go  to  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  don’t  bring  your  wheelbarrow, 
bring  your  lawyer,”  he  said. 

He  also  expressed  concern  about  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  said 
the  Justice  Department  did  not  have 
to  release  criminal  computer  records 
on  individuals  even  if  that  information 
had  once  been  publicly  available  via 
paper. 

“Technology  is  obscuring  the 
boundaries  between  what  is  a  record 
and  what  is  not,”  he  said.  He  urged 
reporters  to  join  in  the  fight  to  rewrite 
the  Fol  Act  to  include  computerized 
tapes. 

Since  the  Fol  Act  remains  a  “law 
written  for  paper  records,  I  am  wor¬ 
ried  that  we  face  an  erosion  in  our 
ability  to  get  access  to  public  rec¬ 
ords,”  said  Morin. 


He  said  federal  agencies  should  be 
required  to  hire  at  least  one  full-time 
programmer  to  accommodate  Fol 
requests  involving  computer  work. 

“In  other  words,  make  the  govern¬ 
ment  more  user-friendly,”  Morin 
said. 

—  Dorothy  Bland 
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Schulz  offers  editors  criticism  and  praise 


By  M.L.  Stein 

“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  M. 
Schulz  is  a  mild-mannered  man,  but 
some  aspects  of  cartooning  do  rile 
him. 

One  is  the  use  of  single-panel  car¬ 
toons  in  the  Sunday  paper  and 
another  is  editors  who  distort  Charlie 
Brown’s  head  by  squeezing  the  strip 
into  too  small  a  space. 

Schulz  good-humoredly  discussed 
his  gripes  in  a  speech  at  the  recent 
California  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  meeting  in  Sacramento. 

“I  am  dismayed  by  the  terrible 
trend  of  the  one-panel  Sunday  car¬ 
toon,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know  why 
you  guys  let  the  syndicates  get  away 
with  it.  Why  do  you  get  pushed 
around  this  way?  You  can  get  better 
gags  in  the  New  Yorker." 

Schulz  explained  that  his  objection 
is  based  on  his  idea  that  the  Sunday 
comics  section  is  aimed  primarily  at 
children  and  cartoons  should  contain 
action  and  a  story  line. 

“A  one-panel  cartoon  is  cheating 
the  reader,”  he  contended.  “A  car¬ 
toon  is  a  chance  to  show  some  good 
drawing  and  good  action.  Also,  the 
strip  must  have  good,  solid  characters 
that  readers  learn  to  love.  All  you’re 
doing  with  one  panel  is  showing  a 

gag.” 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist  also  expressed  annoyance 
with  editors  who  jammed  “Peanuts” 
into  the  same  space  after  he  enlarged 
the  panels  two  years  ago. 

“At  last,  I  was  finally  able  to  draw  a 
comic  strip  the  same  size  as  other 
cartoonists,”  he  recalled.  “I  always 
had  been  told  by  the  syndicate  there 
was  a  newsprint  shortage  that  kept  it 
small.  For  38  years,  I  had  been  hear¬ 
ing  about  newsprint  shortages.” 


Charles  M.  Schulz 

Schulz  (profiled  in  E&P,  October 
12,  1985)  jokingly  described  his 
panels  as  the  size  of  postage  stamps 
before  the  change. 

“When  we  did  go  into  larger  panels, 
they  jammed  it  into  the  same  space  as 
before,  which  meant  the  heads  were 
distorted,”  Schulz  recalled.  “1  had  to 
send  letters  to  newspapers  around  the 
country,  telling  them  not  to  squeeze 
the  strip.  Give  me  the  space  and  let 
me  decorate  it  .  .  .  .” 

But  Schulz  —  whose  comic,  with 
well  over  2,000  papers,  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  in  the  world  — 
admitted  a  fondness  for  newspapers 
and  editors. 

“I’m  part  of  the  old  guard,  the  last 
of  the  Milt  Caniff  school,”  he 
observed.  “Milt  taught  me  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  you  people.  There 
are  a  lot  of  bright  young  cartoonists 
these  days  who  do  not  realize  that  the 
editor  buys  their  cartoons  to  sell 
newspapers.” 

The  late  Caniff  was  the  creator  of 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  and  “Steve 
Canyon.” 

Telling  the  editors,  “You  are  the 
people  who  put  me  where  I  am 
today,”  Schulz  said  that  everything 
he  does  goes  first  to  newspapers. 

“I  have  never  robbed  the  newspa¬ 


pers  for  television  or  any  of  the 
licenses  I’m  involved  with,”  he 
stated.  “It’s  the  newspapers  that  get 
my  best  ideas.” 

Schulz,  who  lives  in  the  northern 
California  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  also 
confessed  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for 
syndicate  salespeople. 

“They’re  out  there  trying  to  sell  the 
strip,  sometimes  going  to  the  same 
editor  for  five  or  10  years  until  he 
finally  says  OK,”  the  speaker  noted. 

“The  artist,  meanwhile,  is  only 
thinking  of  going  sailing  over  the 
weekend.  Nobody  ever  talks  about 
the  poor  syndicate  salesman  but  1 
have  a  great  admiration  for  the  people 
out  there  selling  my  work.” 

Schulz  is  a  very  busy  man  himself, 
but  he  does  answer  his  phone  — 
whether  the  caller  is  a  Time  magazine 
writer  or  a  South  Carolina  high  school 
reporter  to  whom  he  recently  gave  an 
interview. 

“We  cartoonists  are  always  saying 
we  don’t  get  enough  promotion  or 
publicity,”  he  commented.  “Well, 
you’re  not  going  to  get  promoted  if 
you  don’t  answer  the  phone.  Besides, 
it’s  a  nice  break  in  the  day.” 

Many  of  the  letters  he  gets,  Schulz 
said,  are  from  people  claiming  to  be 
artists,  writers,  or  musicians  who  ask 
him  to  finance  their  creative  efforts 
“to  bring  joy  to  the  world.”  Schulz 
dismissed  such  individuals  as  “los¬ 
ers.” 

“Anyone  who  is  really  creative 
does  not  create  to  bring  joy  to  the 
world,”  he  asserted.  “They  create 
because  they  have  to.  Cartooning  is 
the  only  thing  I  know  how  to  do  and  1 
would  be  really  lost  if  1  didn’t  do  it.  I 
have  a  good  time  doing  it,  but  1  have 
no  idea  of  what  readers’  reaction  will 
be  to  my  strip  —  whether  they’ll  think 
it  funny  or  not.” 


Auth  and  author  collaborating  on  King  comic  strip 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial 
cartoonist  Tony  Auth  and  author/ 
illustrator  Daniel  Pinkwater  are  col¬ 
laborating  on  a  “fantasy  adventure” 
comic. 

“Norb”  will  be  introduced  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  on  August  7  —  the 
day  after  “Bloom  County”  ends. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  strip  stars  an 
“eccentric  genius”  named  Norb  who 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


He  seews  uisreri 
To  Voo  PROBABLY 
sensei  A  RiNPPCo 
iNTgLtecT  j-A 


He's  Sort  of 
A  CwiL  Animal. 
NHtpe'p  You 
fier  HiAA  ? 


I  TriAWeP  NUA 
OUT  He'S  A  ( 
Viet$\ocene  I 
cpiTteR 


,  I  THIMR  He'S  TMt  ScitHTiFic)  MAY  I 
He'S  HuHGfY  FlHP  OF  THe  , — /  6lV6  Hl« 
L-—., -  CCNTUPY.  f  So/We  Of  , 

V  - 


-V  J 


Hopefully  it's  a  mammoth  rather  than  small  or  medium  pie. 
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Your  Body 


THE  Dura  Mater 


WHAT:  The  dura  mater  (DUR-a 
MAH-ter),  Latin  for  "hard 
mother,"  is  the  outermost, 
strongest  and  most  fibrous  of 
the  three  membranes  called 
the  meninges  (men-IN-jeez) 
protecting  the  body's  most 
essential  organ,  the  brain. 

The  word  dura/ refers  to  the  dura 
mater.  A  subdural  hematoma 
is  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  space  beneath  the  dura 
mater 

Pachymeningitts  refers  to  an 


inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater. 

WHERE:  The  dura  mater  covers 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  The 
outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater 
adheres  to  the  inner  cranium, 
or  skull  bone.  The  inner  layer 
adheres  to  the  middle 
membrane. 

FUNCTIONS:  Nerves,  sinuses  and 
other  structures  are  situated  in 
the  dura  mater,  which  serves 
as  a  protective  layer 
enveloping  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  —  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Tom  Nomim 

Asbury  Park  Press  /  Copley  News  Service 


THE  TIBIA 


WHAT:  Tibia  (TIB-ee-a)  is  the 
Latin  word  for 
"shinbone.''  In  ancient 
times,  a  flute  called  a 
tibia  was  fashioned  from 
an  animal's  leg  bone. 

WHERE:  The  tibia  is  the 
inner  and  larger  bone  of 
the  leg  betw^  the 
knee  and  the  ankle. 

FUHCTHM&Thetibiaisa 
weight-bearing  bone 
that  contributes  to  your 
ability  to  walk  arfo  move 
your  lower  leg. 

The  coijoquial  term 
"shindig"  refers  to  a 
good-natured  kick  in  the 
shin. 

A  shinplaster  is  a  hot,  soft 
and  moist  "plaster "  of 
various  ingredients 
spread  on  sore  shins  to 
help  ease  pain. 

A  shin^nt  r^ers  to  the 
pain  in  the  lower  leg 
caused  by  running  on  a 
hard  surface. 

Saber  shin  is  a  sharp-edged 
tibia  resulting  from 
congenital  syphilis. 

Shin  sp^  are  pigmented 
scars  often  seen  on  the 
lower  legs  of  diabetics. 

TawNawna 

Asbury  Park  Press  /  Copley  News  Service 


USE  BOCfr  LANGUAGE 
TO  ATTRACT  READERS. 


The  newest  addition  to  our  info¬ 
graphics  collection  is  for  everybody. 

It's  Your  Body.  And  it's  an  infor¬ 
mative,  easy-to-understand  expla¬ 
nation  of  body  parts  and  body 
functions. 

Nobody  could  describe  Your  Body 
better  than  its  writer  Tova  Navarra, 
staff  writer  for  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
in  New  Jersey,  author  of  four  books 
and  a  registered  nurse. 


Your  Body  rounds  out  our  eight 
weekly  infographics  packages  that 
include  everything  from  Travel  Tips  to 
Smart  Money.  Take  your  pick  of  the 
package  it  comes  in  — FILLERS  & 
GRAPHICS,  TECH  TO  GO,  TODAY'S 
SCENE  or  THE  GOOD  LIFE. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a 
free  sample  of  the  skeleton  in  our 
closet. 

It's  the  embodiment  of  readership. 


COPLEY 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92TI2 

*Alasl(a,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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Leeds  is  named  president  of  LAT-WP  news  service 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
discovers  a  perfectly  preserved 
wooly  mammoth.  Eugen,  after 
spending  eons  frozen  in  ice,  is  helped 
in  his  adjustment  to  20th  century  life 
by  Rat,  a  “hip”  and  “feisty”  teen-age 
girl.  The  trio  then  embark  on  a  series 
of  whimsical  adventures. 

“Norb”  combines  humor  and  con¬ 
tinuity.  While  traditional  continuity 
strips  are  rarely  introduced  anymore, 
several  humor  comics  (like  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”)  have  story  lines  that 
last  for  several  days  or  more.  “Norb” 
has  even  more  continuity  elements 
than  most  new  comics  of  the  past 
decade. 

“Growing  up,  I  was  greatly 
influenced  by  ‘Terry  and  the  Pirates’ 
and  ‘L’il  Abner,’”  said  Auth,  “so 
somehow  I’m  not  surprised  to  find 
myself  trying  to  draw  a  fantasy  adven¬ 
ture  for  these  times.” 

Auth  does  his  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate.  He  joined  the 
Inquirer  in  1971,  and  now  serves  on 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  board.  In 
addition  to  the  Pulitzer,  Auth  has  won 
four  Overseas  Press  Club  honors  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  journalism. 

The  “Norb”  artist  has  had  two 
political  cartoon  anthologies  pub¬ 
lished,  and  has  also  illustrated  several 
books  for  children 

Pinkwater,  who  writes  “Norb,” 
has  authored  and  illustrated  more 
than  50  books  for  children  and  young 
adults.  His  work  has  been  translated 
into  more  than  20  languages.  The 
award-winning  Pinkwater  has  also 
been  a  weekly  commentator  for 
National  Public  Radio  since  1987. 

“Norb”  clients  signed  during 
King’s  first  five  days  of  selling 
included  the  Inquirer,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Detroit 
News,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


Contest  for  ‘Bloom’ 

An  Arizona  Republic  letters  con¬ 
test  to  keep  “Bloom  County”  alive 
didn’t  save  the  comic,  but  it  might 
have  helped  allow  Opus  the  penguin 
to  survive. 

Berke  Breathed  called  the  response 
of  the  more  than  600  contestants 
“heartwarming,”  although  his 


A1  Leeds  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  editorial  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service. 

The  37-year-old  Leeds,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Douglas  A.  Gripp  on  July  1 ,  has 
served  as  sales  manager  and  special 


projects  manager  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  syndicate  since 
1979.  Earlier,  he  spent  six  years  with 
the  old  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Leeds  is  a  Minneapolis  native  who 
now  resides  in  Virginia. 


SNS  names  new  managing  editor 


Rem  Rieder  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  States  News  Ser- 


Rem  Rieder 


vice  (SNS),  which  covers  news  of 
state  and  local  interest  for  about  200 
papers  around  the  country. 

Rieder,  44,  was  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  deputy  metropolitan 
editor  at  the  Washington  Post, 
national  and  city  editor  at  the  Miami 
Herald,  managing  editor  at  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times,  deputy  and  assistant 
metropolitan  editor  and  Washington 
correspondent  at  the  old  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  a  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based  SNS 
is  distributed  by  the  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 


‘Wired’  comic  panei  is  introduced 


J.D.  Crowe 


Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG)  strip  will  end  in  August  as 
scheduled. 

Still,  Breathed  added,  the  cam¬ 
paign  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 
“The  letters  may  very  well  have  an 
influence  on  whether  Opus  will  sur¬ 
vive,”  he  said  in  a  phone  call  to  the 
paper  from  his  home  in  Colorado. 

In  fact,  WPWG  recently 
announced  that  the  “Bloom”  penguin 
character  will  be  a  supporting  player 
in  Breathed’s  new  “Outland”  comic 
(see  E&P,  June  24).  That  Sunday  strip 
starts  September  3. 

The  recently  ended  contest  began 


A  comic  panel  that  “shows  the 
funny  side  of  man  vs.  machine”  is 
being  offered  by  Copley  News  Service. 

J.D.  Crowe’s  “Wired”  is  available 
as  part  of  “Tech  to  Go”  and  various 
other  Copley  packages.  It  can  stand 
alone  or  accompany  Copley’s  “Home 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


in  May  in  the  Republic’s  Life  &  Lei¬ 
sure  section  after  Breathed 
announced  he  was  terminating 
“Bloom”  before  it  started  showing 
creative  “stretch  marks.”  Readers 
were  invited  to  “beg,  plead  or  whine” 
at  Berke  Breathed  to  convince  him  to 
continue  the  strip.  The  responses 
were  bundled  and  forwarded  to 
Breathed’s  home. 

Three  judges  —  “Nancy”  cartoon¬ 
ist  Jerry  Scott  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  KOOL-FM  radio  personality 
B.J.  Hunter,  and  retired  state 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  A. 
Holohan — picked  20  winners  from  25 
finalists.  The  first-place  winner  — 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  housewife  Eva  Burton 
Stiger  —  received  an  original  Opus 
drawing. 

— M.L.  Stein 
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When  it  comes  to  the  newspaper  business  and  the  people  who  make 
it  work,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book 
is  the  source. 

Chock-full  of  information,  the  Year  Book  carries  over  250,000 
newspaper  facts  —  from  the  publisher’s  name  right  down  to  the  type 
of  equipment  used  in  their  printing  plants.  All  of  this  information 
provided  in  the  following  seven  detailed  sections: 


DAILY  NEWSMPERS  PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


U.S.  WEEKLIES  ...  U.S.  SPECIAL 
SERVICE  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
CANADA 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


SYNDICATED  SERVICES  AND 
NEWS  SERVICES 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT, 
SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 


ORGANIZATIONS,  INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


To  order  your  copy  of  the  1989  Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book,  simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  S70.00  ($63.00 
each  for  orders  of  five  or  more)*  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book 
Department,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  Ybrk,  NY  10011. 


Rates  are  for  U.S.  and  Canada  only.  All  other  countries  $90.00  each 
ALL  REMITTANCE  IN  U.S.  DOLLARS 


1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  'Vbrk.  N  Y.  1001 1  •  212  675  4380  ANRV 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


(Continued  from  page  38} 
Electronics”  column. 

Crowe,  who  also  does  “Crowe’s 
Feats”  for  Copley,  has  been  the  San 
Diego  Tribune's  editorial  cartoonist 
since  1987.  Before  that,  he  was  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  and  staff  artist  for  the 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram. 
His  work  has  also  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  People,  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  29-year-old  Crowe  has  a 
B.F.A.  in  design  from  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  University. 

Minority  scholarship 

A  nationwide  minority  cartoon 
contest  which  provides  a  $6,500 
scholarship  has  been  announced  by 
the  Newspaper  Features  Council. 

The  winner  will  attend  the  Joe 
Kubert  School  of  Cartoon  and 
Graphic  Art  in  Dover,  N.J.,  during 
the  1989-90  school  year. 

“There  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
more  focus  on  minorities  in  this  indus¬ 
try,”  said  NFC  (and  Universal  Press 
Syndicate)  president  John  P.  McMeel. 
“It  is  important  for  the  work  of 
minorities  to  be  recognized  and 
encouraged.  By  sponsoring  and 
funding  the  Minority  Scholarship 
Award,  the  NFC  is  providing  the 
opportunity  for  a  minority  to  study 
cartooning  with  the  goal  of  becoming 
a  professionally  syndicated  cartoon¬ 
ist.” 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  August 
7,  and  applicants  must  be  high  school 
graduates  who  are  black,  Hispanic, 
Asian/Pacific  Islander,  or  American 
Indian/ Alaskan  native.  The  winner 
win  be  notified  before  August  31. 

Rules  are  being  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  can  also  be  obtained  by 
writing  Catherine  Walker,  executive 
director.  Newspaper  Features  Coun¬ 
cil,  Ward  Castle,  Comly  Ave.,  Rye 
Brook,  N.Y.  10573. 


News  of  ‘Dear  Abby’ 

Abigail  Van  Buren  was  honored 
last  month  at  a  White  House  cere¬ 
mony  which  featured  the  unveiling  of 
the  winning  entry  to  the  Korean  War 
Veterans  Memorial  Design  Competi¬ 
tion. 

Van  Buren  mentioned  the  proposed 
memorial  in  “Dear  Abby”  last  year, 
and  over  37,000  readers  responded 
with  $350,000  in  contributions.  She 
has  also  urged  readers  to  correspond 
with  American  soldiers  still  stationed 
in  Korea. 

The  Universal  Press  Syndicate  col- 


HARQU)  DOesN'T  KNQM  AM/WatC  ABOUT 
He  KN(M5  V^T  He  UKCS. 

Sort  of  a  heavy  metal  fan. 

umnist  received  a  plaque  and  medal¬ 
lion  as  tokens  of  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Korean  War  Veterans 
Association. 

Speaking  of  Van  Buren,  an  article 
in  the  April  issue  of  Clinical  Psy¬ 
chiatry  News  (CPN)  mentioned  the 
impact  of  letters  to  “Dear  Abby” 
from  families  of  chronically  mentally 
ill  patients. 

Van  Buren  solicited  over  500  letters 
earlier  this  decade  on  behalf  of  the 
Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry,  for  which  she  is  a  consultant. 
The  effort  culminated  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  A  Family  Affair:  Helping 
Families  Cope  With  Mental  Illness 
(Brunner  Mazel,  1987). 

During  a  workshop  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 
(reported  in  the  April  CPN),  speakers 
said  the  mostly  negative  letters  edu¬ 
cated  mental  health  professionals 
about  the  wants  and  needs  of  patients’ 
families  —  and  helped  improve  many 
professionals’  attitudes  and  practices 
“immeasurably.” 

In  other  news,  the  recently  released 
Dear  Abby  on  Planning  Your  Wed¬ 
ding  book  (Andrews  and  McMeel) 
has  now  sold  over  125,000  copies. 

Photog  almost  shot 

Afrapix  photographer  and  Reuters 
stringer  John  Liebenberg  was  shot  at 
while  driving  to  cover  a  report  of  an 
explosion  in  Namibia.  The  bullets 
missed. 

Liebenberg’ s  photos  are  distrib¬ 
uted  in  North  America  via  the  Impact 
Visuals  syndicate,  which  views  the 
shooting  as  an  assassination  attempt. 


Liebenberg’s  work  is  not  popular 
with  the  apartheid  South  African  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Impact  is  based  at  P.G.  Box 
404380,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11240-4830. 

They  are  syndicated 

The  syndicate  affiliations  of  two 
editorial  cartoonists  were  left  out  of 
last  week’s  story  on  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
convention. 

John  Trever  of  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  is  with  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Vance  Rode  wait  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  is  with  Miller  Features 
Syndicate.  Rodewalt  also  does  the 
“Chubb  and  Chauncey.”  comic  for 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Hy  Gardner  is  dead 

Hy  Gardner,  who  did  the  “Glad 
You  Asked  That!”  gossip  column 
with  his  wife  Marilyn,  has  died  in 
Miami  at  the  age  of  80. 

Marilyn  Gardner  will  continue  the 
twice-weekly  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  feature. 

Hulking  appearance 

The  Incredible  Hulk  of  Marvel 
comic  book  fame  will  make  a  guest 
appearance  beginning  July  6  during 
the  current  story  line  on  homeless¬ 
ness  in  “The  Amazing  Spider-Man” 
by  Stan  Lee  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Monitor  coior  slides 

Three  color  slides  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor's  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  pages  are  being  offered  each 
week  by  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  News  Service,  which  is  distributed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Downing  dead  at  81 

John  Capers  Downing,  who  did  the 
self-syndicated  “Know  Your  Name” 
column,  has  died  in  Virginia  at  the  age 
of  81. 

New  York  magazine 

Articles  and  features  from  New 
York  magazine  are  being  offered  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 
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going  to  want  to  live  in,”  Kovach 
said. 

Journalists  have  not  drawn  the 
more  important  point  from  many  of 
their  stories  that  America  is  becoming 
a  divided  society,  Kovach  argued. 

Like  Ross,  Kovach  decried  the 
business  pressures  on  editors. 

“Cost-benefit  analysis  is  a  deadly 
form  of  analysis,”  he  said.  “You  can 
gain  tremendous  short-term  benefits, 
but  long  run  it  can  kill  us  all.  Other 
businesses  have  learned  that  now, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will  take 
publishers  to  understand  that,  too.” 

Market  researchers  were  also  the 
targets  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
executive  editor  and  president 
Eugene  Roberts. 

“I  think  many  of  the  budget-cutting 
tendencies  will  be  corrosive  to  those 
things  that  the  business  people  are 
trying  to  accomplish  —  and  that’s  a 
prosperous  newspaper,”  Roberts 
said. 

In  competitive  situations,  he 
added,  it  is  the  “more  thorough” 
paper  that  has  survived.  Investigative 
reporting  has  been  an  important  part 
of  that  thoroughness,  he  said. 

“There’s  been  a  myth  .  .  .  that 
somehow  if  you  cover  the  news,  it 
doesn’t  really  result  in  increased  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  newspaper,”  Roberts 
said.  “But  I  know  in  my  experience 
with  the  [late  Philadelphia]  Bulletin, 
that  every  time  there  was  a  [major] 
story  .  .  .  and  we  put  forward  more 
effort  and  resources  and  covered  it 
better,  we  could  feel  the  surge  in  cir¬ 
culation.” 

One  reason  Roberts  temporarily 
added  circulation  management  to  his 
editorial  duties  a  few  years  back,  he 
said,  was  because  he  believed  that 
department  could  benefit  from  the 
kind  of  rigorous  recruitment  newspa¬ 
pers  use  on  their  newsroom  staffs. 

While  decrying  financial  pressures, 
the  editors  were  reluctant  to  blame 
that  problem  on  chains. 

“Chains  per  se  are  not  the  problem 
any  more  than  individual  owners 
are,”  Kovach  said. 

“The  pressure  that  comes  on  edi¬ 
tors  is  more  insidious  —  it’s  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  increase  your  circulation,”  he 
continued.  “In  a  confined  market,  the 
only  way  you’ve  got  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation  is  to  reach  more  readers  in 
the  same  market.  That  means  you 
cannot  risk  offending  the  people  in 
your  market.” 

Roberts,  too,  said  chains  pressure 
only  by  “overall  budgets  .  .  .  and 
staff,  and  not  so  much  what  you  speci¬ 


fically  do  with  the  money.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Press’  Ross,  how¬ 
ever,  said  chain  ownership  has  clearly 
affected  the  editorial  product. 

“It’s  the  editors  who  have  to  be 
almost  supereditors  to  resist  those 
pressures,”  she  said.  “I  do  think  we 
have  courage  on  the  scene.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is.  How  long  will  that  go  on?” 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


try  becomes  stronger  and  in  a  better 
position  to  provide  an  even  greater 
variety  of  services  with  greater  pri¬ 
vate  competition  and  therefore  at  a 
lower  price  to  both  society  and  to  the 
users. 

“Free  services”  are  often  not  the 
best  services. 

Joel  N.  Myers 

(Myers  is  president  of  Accu- 
Weather  Inc.) 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


after  she  was  promoted  to  associate 
editoi  in  September,  the  person  hired 
as  managing  editor  in  the  spring  was 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  she  had 
received. 

Although  she  declined  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  charge  of  unfair  treatment  in 
the  workplace,  Hausch  said  it  related 
to  her  treatment  since  last  September 
and  her  job  status  since  then. 

“It’s  not  the  appropriate  time  to 
discuss  the  case,”  she  said,  noting 
that  a  hearing  was  held  recently  and 
the  commission  is  in  the  process  of 
gathering  information  about  the  case. 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  publisher  of 
the  Review-Journal  and  Donrey 
chairman  of  the  board,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

—  Debra  Gersh 


Suburban 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


other  80%  of  your  readers  rank  sports 
news  very,  very  low.  Appeal  to  the 
interests  of  your  sports  junkies  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  your  overall 
readership.” 

Despite  the  “excellent  demograph¬ 
ics”  of  the  suburban  press,  many 
newspapers  cannot  deliver  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  advertisers,  perhaps 
missing  50%  of  it.  Marling  declared. 

He  said  most  advertisers  want  full 
market  coverage. 

“Prove  to  advertisers  that  your 
publication  can  deliver  their  market, 
that  your  readers  are  their  potential 
customers,”  he  urged.  “If  you  can’t 
prove  the  value  of  your  publication, 
you’ll  lose  advertising  to  your  com¬ 
petition.” 

In  addition.  Marling  said,  advertis¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  a  paper  that  can 
deliver  customers  one  to  two  miles 
from  their  stores  and  they  want  more 
help  and  follow-through  from  the  ad 
salespeople. 

“Advertisers  are  disappointed  in 
the  support  they’re  getting  from  your 
staff,”  he  told  SNA  publishers. 
“Your  ad  people  need  to  be  better 
trained  and  make  more  calls.  As  an 
industry,  most  newspaper  salespeo¬ 
ple  have  no  training  and,  when  they 
do,  it’s  in  the  wrong  direction,  not 
related  to  the  needs  of  advertisers.” 

Too  many  ad  sales  staffers  do  little 
more  than  hand  an  advertiser  a  rate 
card  and  a  phone  number.  Marling 
said. 

“Advertisers  are  becoming  more 
demanding,”  he  continued.  “Train 
your  salespeople  to  do  ads  that  get 
results. 

You  need  to  promote  yourselves 
more  effectively  and  consistently.” 

Data  for  “SNA:  An  Industry  Pro¬ 
file”  was  compiled  from  surveys  and 
other  material  by  the  organization’s 
Chicago  headquarters  staff  under  the 
direction  of  James  E.  Elsener. 


Former  j-school  prof  sues  university 


A  former  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  West  Texas  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  filed  a  lawsuit  claiming 
school  officials  violated  his  free 
speech  rights  and  breached  his  con¬ 
tract  by  denying  him  tenure  and  a 
promotion. 

The  suit  by  Philip  Isett  seeks  rein¬ 
statement  to  his  former  position  as 
adviser  to  The  Prairie,  the  student 
newspaper,  and  promotion  to  profes¬ 
sor.  The  suit  names  WT  president  Ed 


Roach,  the  WT  board  and  J.  Michael 
Orenduff,  the  school’s  former  vice 
president  of  academic  affairs,  as 
defendants. 

The  suit  said  the  defendants  “retal¬ 
iated”  against  Isett  by  removing  him 
as  the  Prairie’s  adviser  and  denying 
him  tenure  “because  of  his  proper 
exercise  of  his  protected  right  of  free 
speech  and  academic  freedom.” 

WT  officials  declined  comment  on 
the  suit. 
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Syndicated  Columns,  Comics,  Cartoons,  Puzzles,  Games,  Serv¬ 
ices  and  more  are  all  listed  in  this  unique  reference  suide  — 

The  E&P  1989  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY. 

^  Newspaper  Editors  world-wide  use  the  Syndicate 
Directory  to  locate  new  or  existins  columns,  cartoons, 
puzzles,  etc.  to  add  to  their  newspapers. 

The  Syndicate  Directory  is  mailed  to  the  28,000  E&P 
subscribers  with  our  July  29th  issue  and  is  also 
sold  separately  throushout  the  year. 

^  There  is  no  better  place  to  showcase  everything 
/  you  have  to  offer  than  in  E&P*s  Syndicate 

Directory  —  the  shopping  guide  for  syndicate 
services  and  feature  buyers! 

I  CtrillodafMudteunesfaee!  Published  July  29, 1989 

Advertising  Deadlines: 

Space  Closing:  July  12  Mrcl“'  (PsJ 

Ad  Material:  July  1 7  1 


You’re,  whodj 
you're  not  m 

S\iy\dtcate,  Pirecbrf 


Call  your  local  sales 

representative  or 

Don  Parvin  at  21 2*675*4380 


New  York 

212'675-4380 


Los  Angeles 

213-382-3646 


Toronto 

416-833-6200 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUPIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


_ HUMOR _ 

HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washinrton  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


Classified  Advertising 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

45882  Emerson  St.,  Hemet,  CA  92344 
Phone:  (714)  927-5594 
The  finest  in  enjoyable  and  intriguing 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America’s  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  “Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response”  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUmieS 

INVESTOR,  joint  venture  partner  or 
publishing  management  company 
wanted  for  established  and  largest 
Hispanic  weekly  newspaper  in  the  US. 
with  paid  circulation  in  the  northeast 
and  south  Florida.  Capital  needed  to 
expand  to  other  Hispanic  markets.  Call 
Mr.  Ibarria  at  (201)  348-1959. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUPS! 

MAXIMIZE  CLASSIFIED  PROFITS 
Consider  adding  an  in-house  consulting 
facility!  Use  my  seasoned  classified 
consulting  service  as  a  nucleus.  I  will 
vrork  with  each  of  your  classif  ieo  depart¬ 
ments  over  a  2-3  year  period,  while 
training  your  own  in-house  classified 
consultant.  Unique  formula  and 
approach.  Frequent  aoubling  of  classi¬ 
fied  revenues.  Proven  record  of 
success.  Sales  training,  rate  and  cost 
analysis,  personnel  upgrading,  systems 
improvement.  Excellent  reputation  in 
sixteen  states  and  internationally.  Box 
3951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ FINANCING _ 

MEDIA  FINANCING  -  Acquisitions, 
equipment,  recapitalizations.  M  Capital 
Corp.  (208)  939-0789. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consu  Itants 
Over  600  Newspape.  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(2 1 4)  722-3030  (214)  669- 1 469 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  ^uth  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


Restraint  is  the  golden 
rule  of  enjoyment. 

Letitia  Landon 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Absentee  owner  has  decided  to  sell  New 
Jersey  specialty  publication.  Excellent 
potential  to  double  the  $100,000  gross 
income.  Net  profit  approx.  40%  of 
gross.  Qualified  buyers  only.  Sales  price 
$150,000.  $100,000  cash.  Balance 
over  3  yrs  at  10%  interest.  Ideal  for  first 
publication.  Write  Box  3940,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  $175,000  gross. 
Motivated  seller.  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES  (214)  722-3030. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  PAPERS,  Centr¬ 
al  plant,  sen/ing  affluent  communities, 
gross  $2.2  million.  Terms. 
CATTLE-FARM  Newspapers- 
magazines,  western  U.S.,  onice  in 
major  city.  (3ross$1.5  million.  Manage¬ 
ment  would  stay  on. 

COURT  AND  COMMERCIAL  DAILY, 
gross  $1.1  million  with  excellent  data 
base.  Priced  $1.3  million,  terms. 
EASTERN  NEBRASKA  COUNTY  SEAT, 
non-competitive  weekly/shopper,  under 
developed  in  town  of  3,000  plus.  Gross 
$185,000.  Terms. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  county  seat  exclusive 
weekly  and  central  printing  plant,  gross 
$1.2  million.  Excellent  for  buyer  seek¬ 
ing  South  Dakota  favorable  tax  climate. 
Good  terms. 

For  further  information  contact: 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


COME  TO  TEXAS:  Established  weeklies 
in  east,  west,  central  and  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Publishers  want  to  retire.  From 
$10,000  down,  some  with  buildings 
and  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950.  Write  or  call  for  list. 

Community  Newspapers,  trademarked 
in  Florida,  and  registered  in  Miami, 
operating  for  30  years,  6300-foot  build¬ 
ing,  and  4-unit  Goss  Community. 
Currently  leased  to  separate  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  being  published  3  times  week¬ 
ly.  14  editions,  34  times  a  week.  Lease 
is  about  to  end  due  to  family  disagree¬ 
ments.  Contact  Ron  Miller,  founder, 
13705  SW  74th  Court,  Miami,  FL 
33158.  (305)  232-2930. 


FOR  SALE:  Coastal  Georgia  award- 
winning  weekly.  $150-200, (XX)  annual 
gross.  Write  Publisher,  Gazette,  47(X) 
Hwy.  80  East,  Savannah,  GA  31410. 

GROUP  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE 
Our  tabloid  newspapers  are  comprised 
of  over  150  pages  per  week,  as  well  as 
an  additional  20  pages  a  week  of  city 
and  attorney  legal  ads.  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  out  of  which  12,000  are 
subscribers.  If  we  can’t  strike  up  a  deal, 
maybe  we  could  form  a  holding 
company  and  acquire  other  newspap¬ 
ers.  Box  3893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

High  growth  market.  County  seat.  Close 
to  metro  area.  $950,000  gross, 
$150,000  cash  flow.  Western  US. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  a  Newspaper  and 
Succeed,  the  1982  book  which  saved 
newspaper  buyers  thousands,  is  again 
available,  thanks  to  a  chance  discovery 
of  a  small  box  in  storage.  Originally 
$22.50.  Now  $8.50  each  for  last  50 
copies.  This  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Jay 
Brodell,  2618  Harlan  St.,  Denver,  CO 
80214. 


INVESTOR,  joint  venture  partner  or 
publishing  management  company 
wanted  for  established  and  largest 
Hispanic  weekly  newspaper  in  the  US 
with  paid  circulation  in  the  northeast 
and  south  Florida.  Capital  needed  to 
expand  to  other  Hispanic  markets.  Call 
Mr.  Ibarria  at  (201)  348-1959. 

OREGON  WEEKLY 

Great  location,  top  equipment,  perfect 
for  coupie,  priced  well  below  gross, 
$25,000  down. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver.  WA  98662 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  newspaper/ 
shopper  in  growing  community  near 
Eugene,  OR.  Macintosh-laserwriter 
equip.  Gross  $100K,  Price  $65K, 
$30K  down,  terms.  PO  Box  11224, 
Eugene,  OR  97440. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  oid.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

II  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  150  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  we  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hoi  linger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABLISHED  monthly  Massachusetts 
real  estate  publication,  grossing  150K 
annually.  Options  for  sale.  Please  send 
letters  of  inquiry  to  Box  3908,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  TRADE  magazine 
publishing  firm.  Excellent  reputation 
and  profits.  Can  be  transplanted.  Priced 
at  7x  cash  flow.  Buyer  must  have  $1.5 
million  cash  to  finance  deal.  Write  Box 
3948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRANQUIUTY.  Be  not 
disturbed  at  trifles, 
or  at  accidents  common 
or  unavoidable. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America's  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(8C0)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. 

DAILY  &  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
“Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


•  ADVERTISE  your  Marketing  Services 
in  E&P  Classifieds!  Call  or  write  today! 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  W.  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  service,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


For  information 
cali 

(212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


For  Sale 

Kirk  Rudy  model  512  N.P.  inserter 
2  into  1  w/  address  labeling  station 
Like  new,  less  than  1000  hours 
Contact  "Toll  Free"  l-(800)  527-1668 
Automated  Mailing  Systems  Corp. 
Scott  or  Russell  Heisley 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


Kansa  320  inserter.  4  station  double 
out.  (409)  753-3208  or  423-3797. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Model  705  Xerox/Cheshire 
Address  Card  Lister 
7  years  old.  Used  very  little 
and  in  excellent  condition. 
$495  or  Best  Offer. 

Call  (312)  834-0900,  ext.  314 


Muller  227  inserter.  6  into  1  configura¬ 
tion  with  auto  reject.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now,  in  Atlanta. 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


Compugraphic  MCS  100  system.  2 
terminals  with  laser  printer.  16  fonts 
and  power  page  software  and  ruling 
software,  excellent  condition.  Perfect 
for  expanding.  Will  do  some  training. 
Presently  being  used.  (512)  964-3882. 

FOR  SALE:  Harris  parts  for  2500  and 
2200.  LA  36,  LA  180,  POP  1135, 
Versatec,  and  Berp^e.  Call  (201) 
265-2448.  Leave  messsage. 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer's 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

2  GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
We  are  offering  exclusively  2-7  unit 
22-3/4"  Urbanite  presses.  Both  are  in 
exceptionally  good  condition  and  can  be 
viewed  in  operation.  These  can  be 
supplied  with  additional  add-on  mono 
units  or  3-color  units.  Available  in 
September  '89. 

Also,  we  offer  for  sale  on  22-3/4"  Urba- 
'nite  press  with  5  units,  one  3  color  unit, 
800  series,  4  Cary  pasters.  Operating 
now.  Available  Oct.  '89. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Fax  (201)  492-9777 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 
Goss  Mark  V  double  3:2  folders 
Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mark  Mark  V  double  color 
cylinders 

Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40"  digital  reels 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-62 1 7 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Press  Sales:  (913)  362-8888  or  telex 
804294.  For  Sale:  RZ  PLANETA  2/c 
28x41"  Perfector  Press  with  only 
6,570  hours  usage,  must  move  next 
month  for  arrival  of  new  web  press,  best 
offer;  12x18"  Heidelberg  letterpress/ 
diecutter  #T173343E;  Harris  JF7 
folder  W/30HP  drive. 


Fincor  Mag.  Amp.  Control  panel  and  40 
horsepower  drive.  $2500.00. 

(812)  385-2525. 


FOR  SALE:  1988  newspaper  stacker 
model  V-650  with  Compucoun;  Batch 
Counter  Marker.  Purchased  in  July 
1988  from  SMC.  Very  good  condition. 
Asking  $39,000.  Call  Phil  Markward  at 
(219)  347-0400. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 
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PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  URBANITE  (Presently  in  use) 
6  Printing  Units 
2  Three  Color  Satellites 
2  Folders  (One  1/4  folds) 

6  Automatic  Splicers  and  Infeeds 

For  Sale  ^  Owner 
Contact:  A.  C.  Andrews 
(901)  423-1340. 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22”  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4"  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units,  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
/Vdd-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


Read 

E&P 

weekly, 

for 

latest 

newspaper 

news. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  OK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

7-Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

4- Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder 
1978/80 

6- Unit  Community  (4-high,  2  floor  posi¬ 
tion  units),  SSC  folder  1982 

4-Unit  Urbanite  U-528,  Urbanite  1/2  & 
1/4  page  folder 

10-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

Add-on  V-15A  unit  1978  continuous 
ink 

3- Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder  1975 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4- Unit  Web  Leader,  "as-is"  or 
reconditioned 

Misc  web  handling  devices  -  call  for 
more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


NEWSKING,  5  units,  2  stacked  sidelay, 
five  roll  stands,  KJ6  1/2  1/4  folder, 
complete  press.  Must  sell,  make  offer. 
(206)  387-0097. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB 

V-15A:  Add-on  units  (vintage  1978) 
Continuous  inker 
Circumferential  register  top  side 

V-25:  4  units 
2,  JF-10  folders 
Butler  splicers 

V-25:  8  units 
JF-1  folder 
Stacked  rollstands 

N-800/845:  Complete  press  systems 
Up  to  10  units 

RBC-2  folders  with  upper  formers 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  “As  Is"  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

90  Washington  Street 
Dover,  NH  03820 
Tel:  (603)  742-4969 
FAX:  (603)  742-0535 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hop  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hce  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTF’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simpliried  systen 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


WINDMOELLER  HOELSCHER  FLEXO 
4  -  Units  and  3  half  decks 
1  -  Double  Goss  3:2  folder 
4  -  Automatic  Goss  RTF’s 
23  9/16"  cut-off  and  available 
mid-1989.  Installed  new  in  1984  and 
looks  and  runs  like  new. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 
5-Units  Hantscho  MK  II 
8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 
1  Hantscho  Sheeter  w/Patent  Perforator 
4  Hantscho  Infeeds 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Small  daily  newspaper  seeking  inserting 
equipment.  Prefer  3  or  4  pocket  but  will 
consider  more  if  priced  right.  Call  Phil 
Markward  at  (219)  347-0400. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEUIC 


FACULTY  POSITION  IN  ADVERTISING 

Application  deadline:  Nov.  1,  1989 

RANK:  Assistant  or  associate  professor. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Teaching 
advertising  and  perhaps  another 
appropriate  area.  Conducting  and 
publishing  appropriate  research. 
Advising  students  and  other  typical 
duties.  Service  to  the  profession. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Ph.D.  (or  near 
completion).  Relevant  professional 
experience.  Demonstrated  teaching 
ability  or  strong  evidence  of  excellent 
potential. 

SALARY:  Competitive  nationally. 

STARTING  DATE:  Jan.  1,  or  July  1, 
1990. 

Applicants  should  send  complete 
letters,  resumes,  at  least  three  letters  of 
recomendation  and  other  supporting 
materials  to: 

Or.  Mary  Alice  Sentman 
Chair,  S^rch  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
Campus  Box  3365,  Howell  Hall 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  an 
equal-opportunity,  Affirmative-Action 
employer  and  encourages  applications 
from  all  qualified  persons. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEkUC 


FACULTY  POSITION  WITH 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EMPHASIS 

Date  the  Search  Committee  will  b^in 
reviewing  applications:  Nov.  1,  1989 

RANK:  Assistant  or  associate  professor. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Teaching  P.R. 
and  another  appropriate  area  (print  or 
broadcast  news  or  other  possibili¬ 
ties).  Conducting  and  publishing 
appropriate  research.  Advising 
students  and  other  typical  duties. 
Service  to  the  proft:ssion. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Ph.D.  (or  near 
completion).  Relevant  professional 
experience.  Demonstrated  teaching 
ability  or  strong  evidence  of  excellent 
potential. 

SALARY:  Competitive  nationally. 

STARTING  DATE:  Jan  1.  or  July  1, 
1990. 

Applicants  should  send  complete 
letters,  resumes,  letters  of  recomenda¬ 
tion  and  other  supporting  materials 
(such  as  course  syllabi  or  a  concise 
sample  of  work)  to: 

Dr.  Carol  Reuss 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
Campus  Box  3365,  Howell  Hall 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 

The  Univeristy  of  North  Carolina  is  an 
equal-opportunity,  Affirmative-Action 
employer  and  encourages  applications 
from  all  qualified  persons. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potentiai  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER  -  Zone  3  -  21,000  daily 
newspaper.  Responsible  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  accounting  operations  and 
business  computer  activities  as  well  as 
for  operating  and  capital  budgets,  inter¬ 
nal  control  systems  and  Federal  income 
taxes.  CPA  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  required,  newspaper  experience 
highly  desirable.  Excellent  benefits  and 
advancement  potential.  EOE.  Qualified 
applicants  should  submit  resumes 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STUDENT  MEDIA 

CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  MANAGER 

The  Customer  Relations  Manager  is  a 
professional  position  responsible  for 
accounts  receivables  management  and 
student  training  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Collegian,  Colorado  State  University’s 
daily  student  newspaper.  Duties 
include  receivables,  billing,  and  credit 
management;  training,  supervision  and 
evaluation  of  student  classified  ad  and 
distribution  staff.  Qualifications:  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years’  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  media  receivables  and  customer 
relations,  or  a  closely  related  area; 
working  knowledge  of  accounting,  word 
processing,  and  spreadsheet  computer 
software;  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
business,  advertising,  or  a  closely 
related  field.  Salary  $15,000  to 
$18,500  per  year,  depending  on  exper¬ 
ience.  To  ensure  consideration  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  (with  three 
references)  by  July  14,  1989,  to: 
Customer  Relations  ^rch  Committee; 
Student  Center  Box  13,  Colorado  State 
University,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80523. 
eSU  is  EEO/AA  employer.  E.O.  Office; 
314  Student  Serv.  Bldg. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
For  6-day  20,000  daily  with  TMC 
product  in  Zone  2.  Only  motivated 
persons  with  people  skills  need  apply. 
Competitive  market  with  many  week¬ 
lies.  Must  have  classified  or  retail 
manaeement  experience.  Outstanding 
benems  package.  Good  salary  plus 
MBO's.  This  is  a  key  position  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential  with  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Incorporated.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to 
Richard  J.  Anthony,  Publisher,  The 
Daily  Star,  PO  Box  250,  Oneonta,  NY 
13820. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
For  16,500  7-day  daily.  In  charge  of 
retail  and  classified  start,  handle  mark¬ 
eting  and  some  commercial  printing. 
Experienced  only.  Immediate  opening. 
Write  only  to  J.P.  Matasich,  Publisher, 
Ypsilanti  Press,  20  E.  Michigan  Ave., 
Ypsilanti,  Ml  48198. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Dover,  Delaware 

The  Delaware  State  News,  a  24,000 
plus  morning  daily,  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  with  strong  people 
skills  to  direct  and  train  display  and 
classified  staffs,  handle  key  major 
accounts.  Successful  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  agencies  and  chain  store  ad 
managers  a  plus.  Submit  resume,  cover 
letter,  salary  history,  requirements  to 
General  Manager,  Delaware  State 
News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  manage 
retail  sales  for  strong,  58-year-oTd 
weekly  and  shopper  group  in  New  York 
City.  Send  resume  to  Frank  Griffin, 
8723  Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11209. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Mid-Florida  daily  and  triweekly  seek 
aggresssive,  creative  leader  to  direct 
expanding  sales  staff.  Sales,  training 
and  budgeting  skills  a  must.  Competi¬ 
tive  market  experience  a  plus.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to:  Publisher,  The  Deland 
Sun  News,  PO  Box  1119,  Deland,  FL 
32721.  All  replies  confidential. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  a  talented,  energetic 
sales  professional  to  manage  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  staff  of  a  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Candidate  must  have 
strong  skills  in  management,  training 
and  motivation.  Camex  system  know- 
ledK  a  plus.  Attractive  salary,  benefits 
ana  incentives.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Kevin  Kelly,  Advertising 
Director,  Daily  Evening  Item,  PO  Box 
951,  Lynn.  MA  01903. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Northern  New  Jersey  suburban  news¬ 
paper  OTOup  seeks  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Must  have 
phoneroom  experience,  both  in  and 
outbound,  preferably  in  a  competitive 
market.  Will  supervise  inside  staff  of  six 
plus  and  outside  staff  of  four.  Plenty  of 
room  for  advancement  with  a  growing 
established  organization.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  3925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Humor  purges  the  blood, 
making  the  body  young, 
lively,  and  fit  for  any 
manner  of  employment. 

Robert  Burton 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for 
newsmagazine  serving  the  Arabian 
horse  industry.  Principal  requirements 
are  a  love  of  sales  and  command  of  the 
English  language.  Working  knowledge 
of  design  and  layout  helpful.  Send 
resume  to:  The  Arabian  Horse  Express, 
Box  845,  Coffeyville,  KS  67337. 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Portland  (ME)  Newspapers  seek  a 

?:oal-oriented,  results-minded  Classi- 
ied  Advertising  Manager  to  develop  and 
direct  a  staff  of  40.  Three  years  proven 
success  in  classified  management 
required.  Creative  problem  solving, 
sales  training,  market  share  aggressive¬ 
ness,  and  strong  leadership  are  key 
elements  for  success  in  this  position. 
Candidate  must  have  excellent  interper¬ 
sonal  and  motivational  skills  combined 
with  the  ability  to  manage  multiple 
products  and  develop  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Budgeting  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  front  end  systems  a  must.  We 
offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package  plus  opportunity  for 
growth  in  an  area  where  the  lifestyle  just 
cannot  be  matched. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
letter  of  intt.est  and  complete  resume 
to  GUY  GANNETT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
ATTN:  Personnel  Department,  PO  Box 
1460,  Portland,  ME  04104. 

EOE 


DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER 
Classified 

Major  daily  seeks  experienced  classified 
professional  to  manage  display  sales 
staff.  Desire  individual  with  proven 
track  record,  experience  in  competitive 
marketplace  beneficial.  If  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  an  aggressive  newspap¬ 
er  in  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the 
country,  send  a  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

Jerry  Scott 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
400  W.  Seventh  St. 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76101 


EXPERIENCED  SALES  MANAGER 
100,000  circulation,  free  shopper, 
Madison,  Wl  ADI,  train  and  motivate 
staff,  must  have  broadcast  and  daily 
newspaper  savvy.  Send  resume  to  Bart 
Olsen,  Shopper  Stopper,  PO  Box  217, 
Merrimac,  Wl  53561. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
The  News  and  Observer  Publishing 
Company  has  a  need  for  an  experienced 
artist  for  its  Editorial  Art  Department. 
Responsibilities  include  cartooning, 
black  and  white  illusf'ations,  air  brush, 
acrylics  and  water  color  art. 

If  you  have  a  BFA  or  equivalent,  at  least 
2  years  experience  in  graphic  design 
and  illustrating  for  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  Macintosh  or  other  PC  graphics 
experience,  we  want  you  to  contact  us; 
send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Department 
The  News  and  Observer  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  191 

Raleigh,  NC  27601-9146 


STAFF  ARTIST 
WANTED 

to  join  the  team  at  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  newspapers  in  America.  You 
must  have  at  least  two  years'  experience 
in  newspapers,  in  airbrush,  layout,  and 
illustration.  Send  your  resume  to: 

Ed  Barrett 
Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106 
EOE 


Classified 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  1 9  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 

CAMERA  ROOM 

EDITORIAL 

CAMERA  OPERATOR 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  a  2-time 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  newspaper, 
needs  a  camera  operator  to  work  with 
our  state-of-the-art  equipment.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  3-5  years  camera  experience 
which  includes  4-color  stripping  and 
color  scanner  operations.  Excellent 
company  benefits,  salary  DOE.  Send 
resume  to  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001.  EOE. 

ARTS  AND  EDITORIAL  EDITOR 

The  San  Diego  Union  is  looking  for  a 
seasoned,  knowledgeable  editor  with 
metro  experience  to  run  a  10-person 
Arts  and  Entertainment  staff.  The  city 
has  a  booming  arts  scene  of  national 
stature  and  our  location  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  covering  two  cultures. 
We’re  looking  for  someone  who  is 
comfortable  with  all  the  disciplines:  can 
anticipate  trends  and  keep  ahead  of  the 
competition;  is  enthusiastic,  thoughtful 
and  good  with  copy.  Editor  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  daily  copy  in  a  combined 
features/arts  section,  a  separate  Sunday 
arts  section,  a  Weekend  section  and  a 
variety  of  special  sections  throughout 
the  year.  Send  materials,  resume  to 
John  Muncie,  A.M.E.  Features,  The  San 
Diego  Union,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego, 
CA  92112.  No  phone  calls. 

CIRCULATION 

ASST.  SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Large,  progressive  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  has  an  opening  on  its  dynamic 
single  copy  management  team.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  successful 
single  copy  promotion  and  marketing 
experience,  proven  leadership  skills  and 
excellent  verbal  and  written  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefit  and  salary 
plan,  including  401 K  and  bonus.  Inter¬ 
ested,  qualified  candidates  should  send 
resume  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to:  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Single  Copy,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111-00/0.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  The 
Arizona  Republic  needs  a  person  exper¬ 
ienced  in  writing  and  editing  economic 
and  financial  news  to  help  manage  its 
growing  business  department.  Write 
John  Oppendahl,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 

Expanding  group  of  Arizona  newspapers 
desires  resumes  for  circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  Reply  to  Western  Newspapers, 
PO  Box  1271,  Yuma,  AZ  85366-1271. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  an  assistant  business 
editor  to  work  with  a  business  editor  and 
staff  of  four  business  reporters  on 
combined  morning  and  afternoon  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  a  Master’s 
degree  in  business  administration, 
three  to  five  years  of  business  reporting 
experience  and  knowledge  of  editing 
and  page  layout.  Job  responsibilities 
will  be  divided  between  management, 
layout  and  editing  of  the  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness  section  and  beat  assignment 
reporting.  Position  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Andi 
Esposito,  Business  Editor,  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  20  Franklin  St.,  Worcester, 
MA  01615-0012. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
for  20,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
Southern  California.  Smog-free  coastal 
city  60  miles  north  of  L.A.  Must  be  well- 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  home  delivery. 
To  27K  to  start,  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  unlimited.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Clyde  Barrow,  Circulation 
Manager,  The  Press-Courier,  300  W. 
9th  St.,  Oxnard,  CA  93030. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

For  mediunr-sized  newspaper  in  Zone  9. 
Great  opportunity  for  person  wanting  to 
move  up  from  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Great  company,  great  benefits,  great 
area.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  638, 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061.  Attn:  Rod  Tirey. 

A  sharp  writer,  with  excellent  reportorial 
skills,  needed  to  make  ideas,  facts  and 
color  flow  together.  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  provide  the  inspiration  on  a 
30,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  8, 
offering  good  benefits.  At  least  5  years 
daily  experience  a  must.  Send  resumes 
and  clips  to  Box  3936,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Single  Copy/Transportation  Manager, 
metro  AM/PM,  good  working  knowledge 
of  circulation  software.  Must  be  team 
builder  and  trainer.  In  Zone  8.  Reply  to 
Box  3937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

Major  midwest  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeks  to  expand  our  Production 
Systems  Department.  Candidate  must 
have  strong  STYL  or  systems  manage¬ 
ment  experience  on  Sll  or  Tandem 
hardware/software.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  to 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  617  Vine  St., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45201. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Award-winning  7-year-old  regional  busi¬ 
ness  monthly  is  seeking  editor.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editing,  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  writing  required.  Excellent  career 
opportunity.  Publication  is  BPA  audited 
and  member  AABP.  Send  resume  and 
sample  of  work  to  Publisher,  Business 
Report,  PO  Box  1949,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70821. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
and 

CITY  DESK  REPORTER 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
midwest  is  looking  for  a  business  writer 
and  a  city  desk  reporter  with  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language. 
Candidates  must  also  have  the  ability  to 
identify,  secure  and  write  news  stories 
succinctly  and  clearly  against  daily 
deadlines.  Bachelors  degree  and  a 
minimum  of  four  years  experience 
preferred. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  benefits  pack¬ 
age  and  a  starting  salary  in  the  range  of 
$23,000  to  $39,000  depending  on 
years  of  experience.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  should  send  their  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Box  3900,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
,  1989 

EDITORIAL 

A  24,000-circulation  daily  on  Califor¬ 
nia’s  central  coast  needs  reporters  and 
a  copy  editor  as  part  of  an  expansion 
plan.  You’ll  work  for  a  hard-hitting,  but 
fair  paper,  earn  competitive  salaries 
and  breathe  clean  air  in  a  pleasant  city 
of  100,000.  Box  3949,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

Able  to  work  with  local  and  wire  copy/ 
pages  on  deadline  with  equal  aplomb? 
Editor  with  solid  news  judgment,  edit¬ 
ing,  l^out  skills  for  No.  2  news  posi¬ 
tion.  Growing  paper  will  move  in  new 
plant  this  fall.  Excellent  salary  for  the 
right  person.  Resume,  non-returnable 
layout  samples,  three  professional 
references  to  Jamie  Hurly,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Independent,  PO  Box 
7,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556.  Application 
deadline  July  10. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  1 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Arizona  Republic  is  seeking  an 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  business 
and  financial  news.  Write  John  Oppen¬ 
dahl,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  CRITIC 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  seeking  a  music 
journalist  with  solid  news  reporting  and 
enterprise  skills,  plus  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience  covering  a  major 
league  symphony  orchestra.  The  posi¬ 
tion  also  includes  covering  dance  and 
scheduling  freelance  reviewers.  Send 
cover  letter  outlining  your  philosophy  of 
the  beat,  a  resume  and  a  dozen  clips 
showing  versatility  in  above  areas  to: 
Barbara  Griffin,  AME/Features,  The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  34  Boulevard  of  the 
Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15230.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  July  20th. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS  &  EDITORS 

Growth-oriented  Cincinnati  publishing 
company  seeks  reporters  and  editors 
with  top-notch  journalism  skills  for 
current  and  future  openings.  Must  be 
accurate,  creative,  willing  to  hustle  and 
care  about  quality.  Must  have  minimum 
of  one  year  of  experience.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  salary  history  to:  Editor, 
Greater  Cincinnati  Business  Record,  36 
East  Seventh  Street,  Suite  1500, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COMING  TO  CALIFORNIA? 

Journalists  are  always  welcome  to  tour 
our  plant  and  discuss  current  or  future 
openings.  We  are  located  in  the  Central 
Valley,  two  hours  drive  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Monterey  and  Yosemite.  Contact 
Personnel  Department,  Lesher  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  PO  Box  739,  Merced,  CA 
95341.  (209)  722-1511.  EOE. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  News-Sentinel,  a  57,000  Knight- 
Ridder  PM  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN  needs  a 
business  editor  who  can  handle  break¬ 
ing  news  on  deadline  and  oversee  in- 
depth  projects  on  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  diversified  market  of  more 
than  360,000.  The  News-Sentinel’s 
four-person  business  staff  produces  the 
daily  business  pages  and  a  weekly  Busi¬ 
ness  Monday  tabloid.  We  share  a  photo¬ 
graphy  department  and  Macintosh 
equipped  design  department.  Send 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips  to;  Jim 
Strauss,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  DESK  EDITOR  -  Five-day  AM 
publication  is  seeking  a  mature  univer¬ 
sal  copy  desk  editor  with  good  editing, 
headline  writing  and  layout  skills.  Tl^ 
successful  candidate  will  not  be  afraid 
of  doing  too  much  and  have  an  eye  on 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  Send 
resume  with  references  to  George 
Frasher,  Editor,  Leesville  Daily  Leader, 
PO  Box  619,  Leesville,  LA  71496. 

CITY  EDITOR  -  Excellent  opportunity  for 
hard-news  oriented  team  player  who 
wants  to  live  In  a  growing  town  with  a 
high  quality  of  life  on  the  scenic  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  You  should 
ha\e  demonstrated  achievement  as  a 
reporter  and  have  one  to  two  years 
supervisory  experience.  You’ll  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  sharpen 
management  planning  skills  in  our 
competitive  market.  We’re  19,000 
Monday-Saturday  and  growing.  We’re 
good  -  we  won  the  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  general  excellence  award  in 
1988  -  and  we’re  committed  to  becom¬ 
ing  better.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  salary  expectations, 
to  Jerry  Ford,  managing  editor,  Holland 
Sentinel,  54  W.  8th  St.,  Holland,  Ml 
49423.  Or  call  (616)  392-2311. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
Immediate  opening  for  a  strong  team 
player  on  a  features  desk  committed  to 
excellence  in  producing  lively  Style, 
Travel,  Food,  Fashion  and  Calendar 
sections  for  the  Houston  Post.  Must 
excel  in  page  design  (color  fronts  and 
inside  pages),  possess  strong  copy¬ 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills,  pay 
attention  to  detail,  have  three  to  five 
years  newspaper  experience.  Competi¬ 
tive  pay.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
headlines,  editing,  color  and  B&W  page 
designs  including  section  fronts  and 
inside  pages,  along  with  three  profes¬ 
sional  references  and  cover  letter  stat¬ 
ing  how  your  abilities  fit  our  needs,  and 
date  of  availability  to:  Lori  Schaeffer, 
Chief,  Features  Designs  and  Editing 
Desk,  The  Houston  Post,  PO  Box  4747, 
Houston.  TX  77210-4747. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Frederick  News-Post,  a  Monday 
through  Saturday,  two-editions-daily 
publication  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  is 
seeking  a  city  editor.  Excellent  writing 
and  management  skiils  a  must.  Will 
oversee  a  reporting  staff  of  15,  edit  and 
approve  all  stories.  Assign  stories  and 
determine  play  of  news.  Minimum  five 
years  experience  in  editor  capacity. 
Must  relocate  to  Frederick  County, 
Maryland.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Frederick  News-Post, 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  PO  Box  578, 
Frederick,  MD  21701.  EOE 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Insightful,  succinct 
editor,  bright  headline  writer  for  copy 
desk  of  83,000+  -circulation  and 
growing  Central  California  daily,  just  a 
short  drive  from  the  mountains,  the 
desert  and  the  sea.  Applications  from 
minority  candidates  encouraged.  Send 
detailed  resume  with  references  to  John 
R.  Furtak,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The 
Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box  440, 
Bakersfield.  CA  93302-0440. 

EDITOR 


Cincinnati  based,  FORTUNE  500  company  seeks  editor  with 
extensive  experience  in  trade  publications.  Must  have  familiarity 
with  financial  services  industry. 

This  outstanding  opportunity  offers:  full  benefits,  bonuses,  a 
state-of-the-art  technology  working  environment,  and  great 
potential  for  career  advancement. 

Reply  in  confidence  to: 

Editor 

The  Financial  Services  Institute 
250  West  Court  Street  Suite  400  E. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
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COPY  EDITOR 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  is  seeking 
experienced  copy  editors  to  add  creative 
spark  to  solid  and  experienced  copy 
desk  team.  We  are  looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive  editors  who  want  to  work  hard  and 
move  up  quickly  at  an  award-winning 
newspaper  in  a  vibrant  and  growing 
university  and  state  capital  community. 
Design  skills  a  must,  although  we  won't 
lower  our  high  standards  on  word  edit¬ 
ing.  Technical  savvy  desirable.  Great 
opportunity  for  advancement  with  a 
Gannett  newspaper.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tom  Callinan,  Editor,  The  Lans¬ 
ing  State  Journal,  120  E.  Lenawee, 
Lansing,  Ml  48919. 


COPY  EDITOR 

European  Stars  and  Stripes  -  Darms¬ 
tadt,  Germany  -  has  a  vacancy  for  a 
COPY  EDITOR.  Successful  candidate 
will  work  on  the  rim  of  a  night  or  day 
universal  news  desk  performing  editing 
and  headline  writing  duties.  Qualified 
applicants  must  have  5  years  general 
experience  including  3  years  on  a 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  Begin¬ 
ning  salary  $23,846.00  plus  tax  free 
housing  allowance,  group  insurance 
and  a  variety  of  privileges  and  benefits 
including  milita'^  PX,  commissary,  etc. 
Round  trip  transportation  and  moving 
expenses  paid,  three-year  renewable 
service  agreement  required.  Call  our 
New  York  office  (212)  620-3333, 
between  9AM  and  5:30PM  Monday 
through  Friday  for  an  application. 
Return  it  with  resume,  cover  letter, 
refererices  and  work  samples  to:  Euro¬ 
pean  Stars  and  Stripes,  Attn:  Civilian 
Personnel  Office,  APO  NY  09211.  Job 
applications  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  14  JULY  1989. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought  for 
fast-pac^  night  desk  at  60,000  circu¬ 
lation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  Strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  copy  and  writing  accurate, 
lively  headlines  is  essential.  Applicants 
must  show  an  ability  to  design  news 
pages  on  deadline,  and  be  able  to  step 
into  any  news  desk  slot.  Salary  starts  at 
more  than  $30,000.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Box  3950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EARN  MONEY  READING  BOOKS! 
$30,000/yr  income  potential.  Details. 
Call  l-(805)  687-6000  Ext.  Y-4261. 


EDITOR 

needed  to  layout  and  edit  advance 
pages  and  su^rvise  newsroom  during 
day  shift  at  growing  16,500  7-day 
paper  in  competitive  market.  Must  have 
editing  experience.  Send  application 
with  salary  requirements  to  Dusti 
Demarest,  City  Editor,  Ypsilanti  Press, 
20  E.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ypsilanti,  Ml 
48198. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER 

Variety,  the  show-biz  weekly 
trade  paper,  seeks  experienced 
financial  writer  with  knowledge 
of  entertainment/communica¬ 
tion  industries,  to  cover  Wall 
Street  beat.  5-i-  years  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  require- 
n)ents  to: 

E.  PURELIS-FR 
VARIETY 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 

475  Park  Ava  So,  NY  10016 

equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/h/v 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
We  seek  a  person  interested  in  helping 
people  understand  complex  social  and 
political  issues.  Our  editorial  page 
strives  to  reflect  the  values  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  society:  openness  and  fairness. 
Above  all,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  our  community,  especially 
the  vulnerable.  We  affirm  and  celebrate 
community  strength  and  propose  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems.  A  national  survey  has 
identified  the  Messenger  Inquirer 
(33,000  circulation)  as  one  of  the  best 
small  dailies  in  the  nation.  To  apply, 
send  letter,  resume  and  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  John  Hager,  Editor,  Messenger 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY 
42302. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  Jewish  community 
newspaper,  and  other  P.R.  tasks.  Must 
be  experienced  in  writing,  researching, 
layout,  paste-up,  printing,  and  photo 
supervision.  Good  opportunity.  Resume 
to  EVP,  JFRI,  130  Sessions  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rl  02906  or  call  (401) 
421-4111  for  interview. 


Expanding  group  of  Arizona  newspapers 
desires  resumes  for  current/future 
openings  -  editors,  sub-editors,  and 
general  assignment  reporters.  Reply  to 
Western  Newspapers,  PO  Box  1271, 
Yuma,  AZ  85366-1271. 


FEATURE  EDITOR  to  manage  staff  of 
three  plus  freelancers  for  21,000  circu- 
'ation  daily  with  commitment  to 
community  journalism.  Strong  writing/ 
editing/design  skills,  imagination,  and 
management  ability  a  must.  Good 
salary/benefits  in  a  lively,  attractive 
region.  Send  letter,  resume,  tear  sheets 
and  salary  expectations  to  Jim  Foudy, 
Editor,  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Box 
299,  Northampton,  MA  01061. 

FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  on  features  copy 
desk  of  mid-sized  daily  on  East  Coast. 
Primary  duties  to  include  layout,  editing 
and  follow-up  production  of  lifestyle, 
food,  arts  and  entertainment  and 
weekend  pages,  and  compilation  of 
calendars  for  arts  and  weekend 
sections.  Ideal  candidate  has  at  least  1 
year's  experience  on  a  daily  copy  desk, 
but  will  consider  talented  recent  grad 
with  some  hands-on  experience.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Mary 
Mayle,  Features  Editor,  Savannah 
News-Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah, 
GA  31402. 


FRONT  PAGE  EDITOR 
A  copy  editor  with  news  smarts  and 
design  flair,  feeling  bored  or  stifled  in 
the  newsroom  that  doesn't  reward  talent 
might  find  an  exciting  new  challenge 
with  this  growing  upper  midwest  daily 
with  full  color  and  a  commitment  to  be 
both  informative  and  fun  to  read.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box  3954, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
European  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  135,000 
circulation  daily,  needs  a  versatile 
general  assignment  reporter  for  its  main 
office  in  Darmstadt,  West  Germany. 
Candidates  must  have  five  years  general 
experience,  including  three  years  on  a 
major  metropolitan  daily  or  wire  service. 
Starting  salary  $23,846  plus  tax-free 
housing  allowance  and  benefits.  Moving 
expenses  paid.  Call  our  New  York  office, 
(212)  620-3333,  for  an  application. 
Return  it  with  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
samples  of  breaking  and  in-depth  news 
reporting  as  well  as  features  to:  Euro¬ 
pean  Stars  and  Stripes,  Attn:  Civilian 
Personnel  Office,  APO  NY  09211.  Job 
applications  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  14  JULY  1989. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
The  Dayton  Daily  news  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  to  oversee  photo  art 
departments.  Strong  supervisory  skills 
and  background  in  informational 
graphics,  Macintosh,  photography 
design  required.  Job  involves  responsi¬ 
bility  for  overall  design  of  the  paper  as 
well  as  daily  duties.  Send  resume  to 
Paula  Grogan,  Deputy  ME,  45  South 
Ludlow  Street,  Dayton,  OH  45402.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HEADLINE  WRITER 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  seeking 
the  nation's  best  Headline  Writer.  If 
you  are  not  just  good,  but  very,  very 
good,  and  if  you  have  the  knack  for 
what's  needed  at  a  bright  and  lively  tab, 
please  send  a  letter,  resume  and 
sample  headlines  to  Jay  Ambrose, 
Editor,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  40() 
West  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80204. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDITOR 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  seeking  an 
International  Editor  who  will  edit  wires, 
edit  stories,  write  daily  briefs  and  a 
weekly  column  and  manage  a  system  of 
freelance  foreign  correspondents.  The 
ideal  candidates  will  be  an  able  writer 
with  experience  on  copy  desks  and  as  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Please  write,  but 
do  not  call.  Jay  Ambrose,  Editor,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  400  West  Colfax  Ave., 
Denver,  CO  80204. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has  an 
opening  in  its  Arlington  zoned  operation 
for  an  experienced  layout  editor.  The 
job's  responsibility  include  all  editorial 
layout  for  a  twice-weekly  publication 
with  three  color  fronts  in  each  edition, 
copy  editing  and  headline  writing.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Bryan 
Briggs-French,  Star-Telegram,  PO  Box 
1088,  Arlington,  TX  76004. 


Lifestyle  section  for  45,000-circulation 
daily  seeks  talented  assistant  editor/ 
writer  who  can  handle  gracefully  the 
transition  between  the  two  sets  of 
duties.  Must  write  interesting  copy  on  a 
range  of  topics,  including  food  and 
recipes,  entertainment,  museum  exhib¬ 
itions,  health,  child  care,  fashion,  and 
personality  profiles.  A  lot  of  freedom, 
challenge,  good  pay,  and  benefits  for 
the  right  person.  Send  letter,  resume, 
clips  to  Richard  Tambling,  Living 
Section  Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306 
Progress  Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Ready  to  prove  how  good  you  really  are? 
Show  us.  We're  a  15,000  circulation 
Zone  2  daily.  It's  essential  you  have 
creativity,  drive,  a  dedication  to  excel¬ 
lence  and  the  ability  to  help  direct  a 
young,  energetic  staff.  Send  cover 
letter,  pertinent  work  samples  and 
detailed  resume  to  Box  3926,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  sen/ice; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE.  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION,  70 
Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA  01970. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Strong  copy  editor, 
good  layout  skills,  to  lead  able  staff  of 
six  reporters  on  southeast  Michigan 
daily.  Position  available  immediately. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Fred 
Eaton,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  Box  647,  Adrian,  Ml  49221. 


HELP  WANTED 
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NEWS  EDITOR 

Medium-sized  daily  newspaper  has 
opening  for  solid  no.  2  person  in  its 
editorial  department.  Responsibility 
includes  "forking  with  managing  editor 
to  oversee  the  d^-to-day  operation  of 
the  department.  Successful  applicants 
will  have  five  to  ten  years  newspaper 
experience  including  some  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  supervising  other  employees.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter,  references  to 
Steve  Walters,  Managing  Editor, 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  PO  Box  6114, 
Temple,  TX  76503. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Wausau  Daily  Herald,  25,000 
circulation  7-day  Gannett  newspaper 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  news 
editor.  Applicants  should  have  a  degree 
in  journalism  or  ■'elated  field  and  at 
least  five  years  newsroom  experience  in 
reporting  and  editing.  Some  manage¬ 
ment  experience  preferred.  Strong 
basic  writing,  reporting  and  editing 
skills  essential.  Person  must  have  lead¬ 
ership  abilities  and  excel  in  interperson¬ 
al  communication  skills.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  a  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  enjoy  a  high  quality 
lifestyle  offered  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
beautiful  Wisconsin  North  Woods,  send 
your  resume,  salary  requirements,  and 
writing  samples  tO:  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Wausau  Daily  Herald,  PO 
Box  1286,  Wausau,  Wl  54402-1286. 


OIL  REPORTER:  Specialized  oil  price 
reporting  service  needs  journalist  to 
cover  crude/products  markets  as  well  as 
write  brief  articles/features.  Good  next 
step  for  junior  business  reporter  with 
grasp  of  commodity  market  basics  and 
international  perspective.  Foreign 
language  skills  useful.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  and  clips  to  Mr.  M.J. 
Strauss,  Bureau  Chief,  Petroleum 
Argus,  4801  Woodway,  Suite  240W, 
Houston,  TX  77056. 


Our  new  business  reporter  will  get  a 
chance  to  break  new  ground.  Mid-sized 
AM  paper  in  Zone  3  industrial  area  is 
expanding  its  business  coverage.  Here's 
your  chance  to  create  a  new  industrial 
beat.  Applicant  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  business  reporting  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  3938, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROJECTS  EDITOR 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  135,000 
circulation  daily,  needs  an  assistant  city 
editor,  for  projects  at  its  main  office  in 
Darmstadt,  West  Germany.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  versatile  editor  who  can  super¬ 
vise  alternating  teams  of  reporters  and 
photographers  on  projects  ranging  from 
in-depth  reports  on  issues  facing 
members  of  the  U.S.  military  communi¬ 
ty  in  Europe  to  special  events  coverage. 

Candidates  must  have  three  years 
general  experience  as  a  reporter  or 
editor  and  two  years  specialized  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  major  metropolitan  daily  or 
wire  sen/ice,  supervising  reporters  and 
editing  their  work.  Starting  salary 
$26,261  plus  tax-free  housing  allow¬ 
ance  cf  up  to  $12,000  and  benefits. 
Moving  expenses  paid. 

Call  our  New  York  office  (212) 
620-3333,  between  9AM  and  5:30PM 
Monday  through  Friday  for  an  applica¬ 
tion  form.  Return  it  with  resume,  cover 
letter  and  samples  of  your  reporting  and 
editing  to:  European  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Attn-  Civilian  Personnel  Officer,  APO 
NY  09211-4211.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  by  24  JULY  1989. 
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HELP  WANTED 


REPORTERS  with  daily  hard  news 
experience,  for  the  California,  New  York 
City,  and  Apiculture  desks.  Send  clips, 
letter,  and  resume  to  Rem  Rieder, 
Managing  Editor,  States  News  Service, 
1333  F  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20004.  EOE.  States  covers  Washington 
with  a  staff  of  50  and  is  distributed  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate  to  200 
newspapers. 


REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Martinsville  (VA)  Bulletin  needs 
one  reporter  to  develop  a  business  beat, 
one  to  cover  county  government,  a  copy 
editor  to  fill  out  4-person  desk.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Call  Louis  Fryzel  (703) 
666-2660  and  leave  message. 


REPORTER 

11,200  daily  in  NW  Ohio  college  town 
needs  someone  who  will  get  excited 
about  staying  one  step  ahead  of  local 
government  and  business  news. 
Preferred:  some  professional  experi¬ 
ence  and  applicants  from  Ohio  or 
surrounding  states.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips,  salary  requirements  to: 
John  Kauffman,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Advertiser-Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin, 
OH  44883. 


Success  is  simple.  Do 
what’s  right,  the  right 
way,  at  the  right  time. 
Arnold  Glasgow 


REPORTER 

The  Times-News,  a  22,000  7-day 
morning  daily  in  southern  Idaho,  is 
looking  for  a  police  and  criminal  courts 
reporter  for  its  neiMS  staff,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  general  assignment  and  poli¬ 
tics  reporting. 

Applicants  should  have  hard  news 
reporting  experience  and  familiarity 
with  FOIA  requests,  as  well  as  appropri¬ 
ate  college  training  and  journalism 
experience.  Send  resume  to:  Stephen 
Hartgen,  Managing  Editor.  The  Times- 
News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83301. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  with  initiative  and  strong 
writing  skills  needed  to  cover  city 
government  and  business.  Send  clips, 
resume  to  Jeff  Funk,  Parsons  Sun,  PO 
Box  836,  Parsons,  KS  67357. 


REPORTER 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  35,000 
circulation  daily  that  recently  was  rated 
the  best  small  paper  in  Illinois  in  a 
survey  of  editors  and  educators,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  versatile  reporter.  We  need 
someone  who  is  at  home  with  hard  news 
and  features  and  can  give  us  an  extra 
dimension  with  special  projects  and  in- 
depth  reporting.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Tom  Woolf,  Metro  Editor.  Southern 
Illinoisan,  PO  Box  2108,  Carbondale, 
IL  62902. 


REPORTER 

Aggressive  west  Texas  daily,  winner  of  a 
1988  Pulitzer  Prize,  is  building  its 
resume  bank  for  anticipated  openings 
for  cityside  reporters.  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Odessa  American,  PO 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


Seeking  two  talented  copy  editors  and  a 
state  government  reporter  for  a  full- 
color  Upper  Midwest  mid-sized  daily. 
Immediate  openings.  Competitive  pay. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  3905, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  talented  wordsmith  who 
knows  the  headline  spectrum,  how  to 
get  a  story  to  readable  length,  fights  for 
language  comprehensibility  and  has  the 
perspective  to  recognize  that  some¬ 
times  an  easy  read  does  not  make 
sense.  A  booming  newspaper  in  sports- 
mad  Southern  California.  Write  John 
Garrett,  Press-Enterprise,  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502-0792. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  Ohio  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeks  a  Sports  Editor  to  direct  cover^e 
and  develop  staff.  Please  send  resume, 
samples  of  writing  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions.  You  might  also  want  to  tell  us 
your  philosophy  of  covering  the  action 
in  a  region  rich  in  high  school  collegiate 
and  professional  athletics.  Box  3902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDfTORIAL 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
(for  a  125,0(X}  all  day  paper)  who  can 
evaluate  stories  for  proper  play,  edit  to 
meet  tough  standards  of  clarity, 
conciseness  and  completeness. 
Produce  lively  layouts  with  up-to-the- 
minute  updating.  College  degree 
prefemed.  Two  years  sports  writing  and/ 
or  sports  desk  experience.  Send 
resume,  two-page  autobiography,  work 
samples  to  BilT  Bern,  Sports  Editor, 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News,  PO  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  EOE. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Sought  for  small  community-minded 
mid-South  daily  to  manage  staff  of  two 
others  plus  stringers  covering  preps, 
local  college.  We're  looking  for  a  lively 
writer,  tough  questioner,  challenging 
copy  editor  and  good  planner  who  will 
aggressively  cover  spoils  news  as  well 
as  games.  Three  years  experience  on  a 
sports  staff  is  required.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirements,  letter 
discussing  favorite  sports  to  cover  and 
why  to  Dee  Bryant,  Editor,  The  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarksville,  TN 
370A1.  EOE. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  aggressive,  energetic 
professional  in  highly  competitive, 
sports  crazy  New  York  State  Capital 
Region.  Take  charge,  action-oriented 
personality  a  must.  Above  average  writ¬ 
ing  skills  required.  Broad  minded  view 
of  sports  including  professional, 
college,  scholastics  and  recreational 
necessary.  Creative  ideas  in  section 
covers  and  layout  to  present  a  great  deal 
of  sports  information  in  a  “good  read" 
format  also  required.  Send  resume  with 
writing  and  creative  samples  to:  Kath¬ 
leen  Condon,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Record  Newspapers,  501  Broadway, 
Troy,  NY  12181. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (24,000 
circulation)  in  hometown  of  Penn  State 
seeks  solid  sports  editor  to  lead  a  five- 
person  staff.  We  are  seeking  a  high- 
energy  Idea  person  who  is  super  at  orga¬ 
nizing  and  planning,  and  who  has  a 
strong  commitment  to  giving  readers  a 
rounded  section  of  local  and  wire 
sports.  Send  resumes,  including  a 
sampling  of  writing,  layout,  and  editing 
clips,  to  Bob  Ashley,  Executive  Editor, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  3400  E.  College 
Ave.,  State  College,  PA  16801. 


SPORTS  WRITER  NEEDED 
For  top  Arkansas  daily.  Strong  local 
emphasis.  Clips,  resume,  salary  history 
to  Box  3953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


State  general-excellence  winner  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  with  ability  to 
write  bright-and-accurate  headlines, 
design  sparkling  pages,  meet  deadline 
and  follow  guidelines.  Contact  Burl 
Denson,  news  editor.  The  Meridian 
Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS, 
39301.  Telephone  (601)  693-1551. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
midwest  is  seeking  a  creative,  highly 
motivated  experienced  editor  for  its 
Sunday  Magazine.  The  candidate  must 
be  able  to  originate,  assign  and  edit 
stories  as  well  as  work  with  a  talented 
six-person  staff  and  free-lancers. 
Bachelors  degree  preferred. 


an  exceptional  benefits  package.  (Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Box 
3899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN,  an 
84,000-circulation  daily  newspaper, 
has  the  following  opening: 

-  Teen  Editor.  Job  duties  include  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing  and  production  of 
weekly  section. 

-  TV  Editor.  Job  duties  include  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing  and  production  of 
weekly  TV  book. 

-  Metro  Reporter.  Job  duties  include 
reporting  and  writing  news  and  feature 
stories. 

Newspaper  experience  required  for  all 
positions. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  and 
apFHopriate  work  samples  to  John  Irby, 
M^anaging  Editor,  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93302.  EOE 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  has 
opportunities  for  experienced  copy 
editors  on  its  Universal  Desk.  We  are 
looking  for  wordsmiths  who  can  turn  a 
vivid  headline  and  whose  editing  philo¬ 
sophy  focuses  on  content  rather  than 
placement  of  hyphens.  Supervisory 
experience  welcomed.  Resume  to: 

John  Davenport,  News  Editor 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Communications  Center 
PO  Box  655237,  Dallas,  TX  75265 


TWO  REPORTERS 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  two 
reporters. 

The  first  will  cover  the  Navy  -  a  key 
assignment  in  this  community,  home  of 
the  Naval  War  College,  homeport  for 
eleven  ships,  base  of  Navy  OCS,  under¬ 
water  and  surface  warfare  schools,  and 
more.  He  or  she  should  be  familiar  with 
the  military,  able  to  ask  challenging 
questions  and  understand  the  answers, 
capable  of  inspiring  trust  in  suspicious 
military  officials  while  retaining  editor¬ 
ial  integrity  and  independence.  He  or 
she  will  also  be  a  relief  copy  editor  at 
least  one  day  a  week,  editing  local  and 
wire  stories,  writing  headlines,  design¬ 
ing  pages.  We  don’t  require  a  person 
with  lots  of  experience  but  he  or  she  will 
demonstrate  more  than  passing  interest 
in  and  understanding  of  both  military 
matters  and  desk  work. 

Our  second  opening  is  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  cover  city  government 
Tuesday  through  Friday  and  to  serve  as 
assistant  city  editor  directing  local 
coverage  on  Saturdays.  We  think 
government  is  more  than  meetings  and 
will  hire  someone  whose  clips  show  he 
or  she  agrees  and  who  is  ready  for  some 
supervisory  experience. 

Send  a  resume,  a  letter  about  yourself 
and  nonreturnable  clips  to  Sarah  Jenk¬ 
ins,  City  Editor,  The  Newport  Daily 
News,  101  Malbone  Rd.,  Newport,  Rl 
02840.  No  phone  calls.  Deadline  July 
17th,  1989. 


LAYOUT  EDITORS 

$40,000  a  Year  Plus! 

AMERICA’S  MOST  EXCIT- 
ING  SUPERMARKET 
TABLOID  wants  resumes  for 
talented,  enthusiastic,  dedi¬ 
cated  layout  editors  who  can 
write  razzle-dazzle  headlines. 
We’re  looking  for  people  with 
flair,  flash  and  an  endless  stream 
of  creative  ideas.  We’d  like  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  layout,  headlines 
and  a  resume.  We’re  looking  for 
nothing  less  than  the  best.  Reply 
to  Desk  E,  Weekly  World 
News,  Lantana,  FL  33464.  EOE 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

The  Courier-Journal  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  business  reporter  to  cover  bank¬ 
ing,  insurance  and  personal  finance. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Sandra  Duerr,  Business  Editor, 
525  West  Broadway,  Louisville,  KY 
40202. 

Zone  5  35,000-circulation  newspaper 
needs  editorial  page  editor  to  produce 
thought-provoking  local  issues  editor¬ 
ials  and  layout  and  produce  dailypage. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  3945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Register-Guard,  a  morning  news- 

MARKETING 

paper  of  70,000  circulation,  seeks 
applicants  for  a  full-time  copy  editor. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  with 
four  or  more  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Applicants  must  have  a 
degree  from  a  four-year  college  or 
university  and  be  willing  to  work  nights 
and  weekends.  Starting  salary  is 
$457.90  per  week.  Send  letters  of 
application  and  resumes  no  later  than 
Friday,  July  14,  1989,  to  COPY 
EDITOR,  Personnel  Department,  The 

MARKETING  MANAGER  -  A  national 
sales  organization  is  looking  for  several 
marketing  sales  managers  for  several 
states.  This  person  should  have  excel¬ 
lent  sales  and  organizational  skills. 
Unlimited  potential  and  a  very  good 
ground  floor  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Send  resume  to  A.S.N.,  1890 
Crooks  Rd.,  Troy,  Ml  46084. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Register-Guard,  PO  Box  10188, 
Eugene,  OR  97440-2188. 

We  are  searching  for  an  individual  to 
join  our  marketing  research  team  using 
computers  to  retrieve  and  process  data, 
tracking  trends  in  various  industries, 
and  interpreting  data  to  support  our 
sales  staff. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  marketing  or  related 
field,  3  to  5  years  experience  in  market 
research,  and  strong  computer  skills. 
Media  experience  is  a  definite  plus. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
individual  with  the  right  technical  skills 
who  has  the  ability  to  communicate  and 
work  effectively  in  a  fast  paced  work 
environment. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  consid¬ 
ered,  please  send  a  resume  to  the 
Employment  Manager.  The  Miami 
Herald,  1  Herald  PTaza,  Miami,  FL 
33132.  Or  call  Riley  Kirby  at  (305) 
376-2786. 

The  San  Antonio  Light  is  hiring  a  page 
designer.  Responsibilities  include 
designing/production  of  feature  pages. 
Macintosh,  illustration  skills  preferred. 
Applicants  need  college  degree.  Send 
resumes  and  samples  to:  Jeffrey 
Heinke,  San  Antonio  Light,  PO  Box 
161,  San  Antonio,  TX  78291. 

WEEKEND  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Standard-Examiner,  Northern 
Utah's  aggressive  57,000  PM  daily,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  assistant 
news  editor  responsible  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday  AM  editions  plus  general 
copy  desk  work.  Strong  editing,  head¬ 
lines  and  newspage  layout,  sofid  news 
judgement  required.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Roger 

Box  951,  Ogden,  UT  84402.  Phone 
(801)  625-4230. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Florida  daily 
newspaper  needs  experienced  photo¬ 
grapher  to  manage  four-person  depart¬ 
ment.  Management  skills  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  3944, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

We're  an  aggressive  twice-weekly  in 
Southern  California  looking  for  skilled 
journalists  who  can  improve  our  cover¬ 
age.  The  pay  is  not  big  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  are.  We're  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  from  reporters,  copy  editors,  news 
editors,  feature  writers  and  sports 
writers.  Send  resume/clips  to  The  Cali¬ 
fornian,  PO  Box  970,  Temecula,  CA 
92390. 

The  Columbia  Daily  Tribune  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  photojournalist. 
Only  serious,  experienced  photojournal¬ 
ists  need  apply  to  fill  this  spot  on  our 
nationally  recognized,  award-winning 
daily.  Applicants  are  also  being 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  opening  at 
Alma  College.  Entry-level  position  with 
responsibilities  for  writing  and  editing 
College  newsletter,  producing  sports 
releases,  and  serving  as  campus  photo¬ 
grapher.  Minimum  qualifications 
include  Bachelor's  Degree  and  skills  in 
writing,  editing,  and  photography.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  names  nf 
three  references,  and  three  examples 
each  of  writing  and  photography  by  July 
15,  1989.  Karen  B.  Roeper,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  Alma  College,  Alma, 
Michigan  48801-1599.  (517) 
463-7327.  An  EOE,  AA  Employer. 

reviewed  for  internships  in  the  photo¬ 
graphy  department.  Send  slide  portfo¬ 
lio,  resume  and  cips  to  Steve  Levin/ 
Chief  Photographer,  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune,  PO  Box  798,  Columbia, 
Missouri  65205  or  call  (314) 
874-6480  for  more  information. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

ALL  PRODUCTION  AREAS 

One  of  America's  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  groups  needs  qualified  people 
with  solid  experience  in  management 
skills  for  various  areas  of  newspaper 

NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaLine.  MediaLine 

is  a  daily  updated  job  listing  service. 

With  just  one  call  you  will 

•  have  access  to  new  job  openings 
every  day. 

•  hear  about  jobs  for  staff  writers,  copy 
editors,  sports  writers  or  editors. 

•  save  money  on  endless  phone  calls, 
chasing  leads  that  are  weeks  old. 

Call  our  business  office  to  find  out  how 

to  get  your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 
in  CA:  408-296-7353 

through  distribution.  Above  average 
compensation,  benefits,  and  the 
chance  for  promotion  are  all  available  to 
those  who  can  make  things  happen.  We 
publish  daily  and  weekly  newpapers 
from  coast  to  coast  and  in  Europe,  and 
we  will  not  allow  our  standards  to  be 
compromised.  If  you  think  you  have 
what  it  takes  to  join  our  ranks  and  you 
would  like  to  be  considered  for  present 
and  future  openings,  send  your  resume 
and  a  cover  letter  with  salary  history  and 
references  to  Jess  Allred,  Ingersoll 
Publications  Company,  457  North 
Harrison  Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

COMPOSING  SUPERVISOR  for  group  of 
weeklies  on  northeast  Florida  coast. 
Macintosh  typesetting  experience 

Ar  THE  BEST  JOBS  ARE  ON  THE  LINE 

2156  The  Alameda.  San  Jose.  CA  95126 

preferred.  Fred  DeSapio  (904) 
249-9033. 

CLAS8IRED  ADVERTISING 

Ord«r  Blank 

Name 

Company 

Addrasa _ 

cay 

Stala _ Zip 

Phona _ _ _ 

Classification _ 

Authorizsd  Signaturs 

Cnpy 

No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1989 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $6.30  per  line  1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.80  per  Kne,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  servkx. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  $60;  52 
times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contnet  nt»a  avalMth  upon  nquoat. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  tk  Publishor 

It  West  19lh  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


COMPOSING  SUPERVISOR 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  dailies  in 
Zone  9  is  seeking  the  right  individual  to 
oversee  the  second  shift  operation. 
Must  possess  strong  organizational  and 
leadership  skills  with  a  desire  to 
succeed.  Must  have  five  years  of 
management  experience,  some  college 
helpful.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to 
join  a  dynamic  organization.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3923, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
For  a  weekly  publication.  Must  have  a 
lot  of  experience  in  managing  people. 
Must  be  very  organized,  go<^  with  sche¬ 
duling,  must  have  an  upbeat  personality 
to  enhance  morale.  Will  be  managing  a 
department  of  18  which  consists  of 
typesetters,  camera  layout,  paste-up, 
computer  graphics,  proofreaders  and 
communicates  with  sales  staff.  Odd 
hours.  $40,000  per  year.  Benefits, 
bonuses.  Zone  9.  Box  3934,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Expanding  group  of  Arizona  newspapers 
desires  resumes  for  current/future 
openings  for  press  operators  and  press 
foremen.  Reply  to  Western  Newspapers, 
PO  Box  1271,  Yuma,  AZ  85366-1271. 


HARRIS  SUPERVISOR/MECHANIC 
1372/Sheridan  supervisor  mechanic  for 
busy  7-day,  Zone  2  publication.  We’re 
looking  for  a  “people  person"  with  the 
ability  to  lead  and  train  team  of  opera¬ 
tors.  Good  communication  skills  plus 
desire  to  operate  within  a  team  concept. 
Big  egos  need  not  anply.  Good  compen¬ 
sation  package.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  with  salary  history  and  references 
to  Ron  Bieberich,  Capital-Gazette 
Communications,  PO  Box  911,  Anna¬ 
polis,  MD  21404. 


HEAD  PRESSMAN 

Newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico  with  daily 
circulation  of  240,000  copies  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  head  pressman, 
fluent  in  Spanish,  to  run  two  (2)  six-unit 
Goss  Urbanite  Presses.  This  position 
offers  $350  weekly.  Starting  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Candidate  must  be 
willing  to  relocate  to  Puerto  Rico.  Appl¬ 
icant  should  send  resume  to: 

Head  Pressman 
PO  Box  3831 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00902. 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  Ck  90042. 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  with  tech¬ 
nical  education  (R.l.T.  preferred)  who 
wishes  to  use  this  positon  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  production  director.  The  latest 
composition  in  graphics  equipment 
including  laser  scanner.  Newspaper  is 
seven-day  23,000  circulation  midwest 
daily  with  reputation  for  excellence  for 
all  areas.  Community  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  midwest  and  well  located  near  metro¬ 
politan  centers.  All  applications  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Reply  to  Ed 
Huston,  Production  Director,  333 
Second  Street,  Columbus,  IN  47203. 
(No  phone  calls,  please.) 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  (^lif.  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  free  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  (Communications  Connection,  PO 
Box  186,  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

22  years  as  publisher.  Currently 
publisher  daily,  TMC.  Same  position  18 
years,  returning  30%  +  each  year.  Hard 
working  in  job,  community.  52-year-old 
non-drinker  with  some  ideas  left.  Prefer 
4,6,8.  Box  3910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
HANDS-ON  CFO/CONTROLLER 

With  extensive  computer  background 
(IBM,  Sll  and  other  vendors).  Also 
human  resources  and  office  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  All  phases  of  control- 
lership:  ledgers,  revenue,  expenses, 
and  capital  budgeting-taxes-payroll-A/ 
P-/\/R-credit  and  collections,  etc.  Seek¬ 
ing  position  requiring  broad  technical, 
communications  and  leadership  skills. 
Box  3935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  CIA  SENIOR  OFFICER  with 
journalism  experience  and  media 
degree  seeks  newspaper  position  in  PR/ 
promotion,  human  resources  or  other 
areas.  (412)  487-3872. 


IF  YOU  CAN  USE  my  years  of  experi 
ence.  I'm  ready  to  help  you  on  your 
small  growing  publication.  Expert  in 
circulation  but  knowledge  in  other 
areas.  Box  3933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


President,  Regional  Vice  President  and 
Publisher  positions  held,  22-year  track 
record  of  building  management  teams 
and  providing  “hands-on'^  leadership  in 
turn  around  and  building  situations, 
experience  includes  dailies  to  60,000, 
multiple  weeklies  to  300,000.  Phone  J. 
Gene  Chambers  (313)  781-2311  or 
write  53212  Sherwood  Lane,  Utica,  Ml 
48087. 


PUBLISHER/GM 

Twenty  years  daily  experience,  10  plus 
as  GM.  MBO,  budgets,  profits.  A 
Passion  for  Excellence.  References 
back  claims.  Currently  employed.  Box 
3941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING  MGR 
(An  Expert)  A  Trainer,  Team  Builder,  A 
Closer  and  A  Teacher  Of  The  Art  Of 
Closing.  Daily/Weekly  Experience. 
Presently  Employed  NYC.  Box  3939, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Working,  experienced,  group  A.D.  seeks 
large  Retail  Management  slot.  Currently 
in  zone  7,  prefer  to  stay  there  (it's  been 
a  good  zone).  Please  feel  free  to  call  me 
with  your  needs  in  Retail  Management 
or  Ad  Direction  (being  an  advertising 
guy  I'm  willing  to  negotiate).  Message 
phone:  (415)  222-9798. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

EDITORS,  why  waste  1,000  words 
when  this  quick  on  the  "draw”  cartoon¬ 
ist  can  say  it  all  for  you.  Call  Will  at 
O’Toons,  PO  Box  414,  Roseland,  NJ 
07068,  (201)  239-1209.  P.S.  I  will  go 
to  the  outer  limits  in  search  of  an  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist  position. 


The  measure  of  progress 
of  civilization  is  the 
progress  of  the  people. 

George  Bancroft 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ABLE  Manager  seeks  top  Circulation 
Post.  Professional  Publishers  ONLY 
need  respond.  Garry  (517)  263-1975. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Ten  years 
experience.  Sales  and  Service  expert. 
Worked  for  large  and  small  papers. 
(602)  797-3219. 


Circulator,  diversified,  seasoned,  20 
vMrs,  sales  achiever.  (714)  538-3053, 
Box  5302,  Orange,  CA  92613. 


EMPLOYED  CIRCULATOR  with  the 
skills  to  make  it  work.  Desires  change. 
All  opportunities  considered.  Box 
3932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  RATED  Circulation  Manager 
(statistical  documentation  available)  at 
major  metro  is  seeking  position  with 
progressive  newspaper  that  seeks  a 
young,  aggressive,  results-oriented 
manager  who  far  exceeds  company 
goals  through  positive  motivation  and 
development  of  his  staff.  Box  3928, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Confidentiality 
desired. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  special  assignment,  editing  or 
editorial  page  position  on  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  in  reporting,  editing, 
page  make-up,  administration,  market¬ 
ing,  promotion,  computer  graphics.  Box 
3942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  with  20-1- 
years  experience  looking  for  outdoor 
editor  post  on  medium-sized  or  larger 
daily  or  magazine.  Top  knowledge, 
publication  record,  professional  stand¬ 
ing  nationally  on  hunting,  fishing  and 
clear  natural  resource  management, 
conservation  writing.  Box  3943,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CALLING  CALIFORNIA:  Sports  Editor 
for  small  daily  looking  for  sports  writing 
or  editing  position  with  California  daily. 
8  yrs.  exp.  AP  award.  My  copy  speaks 
for  itself.  Looking  to  come  home.  Will 
be  in  L.A.  area  from  July  5-13.  Please 
contact  John  at  (71f)  539-2450. 


POSmCNS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COACH  with  excellent  success  record 
improving  the  work  of  writers  and  copy 
editors.  Veteran  reporter,  editor  and 
educator.  Available  on  project  basis  to 
all  size  newspapers.  Raleigh  Mann,  101 
Stateside  Drive,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
or  call  (919)  942-7035  or  962-4071. 


COPY  EDITOR-FEATURE  WRITER- 
REPORTER:  Versatile-,  tight  copy,  accu¬ 
rate,  arresting  headlines.  U.S.  or  Cana¬ 
da.  Phone  (719)  336-2688. 


EAGER,  RECENT  HONORS  GRAD  from 
Bowling  Green  State  University  in  Ohio 
is  ready  to  contribute  to  a  quality- 
minded  publication.  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
member.  Experience  writing  features, 
film  reviews  and  commentary.  Will  train 
for  any  position.  Craig  Wagner  (419) 
423-8483;  6887  S.R.  12  West,  Find¬ 
lay,  OH  45840. 


ENTRY-LEVEL,  B.A.  Communications 
with  second  major  in  Spanish.  Looking 
for  a  position  in  southwestern  states. 
Have  experience  in  print  and  radio. 
Contact:  Douglas  A.  Clark,  4400  Hori¬ 
zon  Hill,  #4024,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78229. 


INSIDE  SPORTS,  slot/rim/layout  editor 
on  AP  award-winning,  500,000-plus 
daily  seeks  management.  10  years 
experience,  most  of  them  with  the 
nation's  best.  Let  this  hands-on  free 
agent  make  a  career  move  that  would 
benefit  both  of  us.  Reply  to  Box  3929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  with  five  years  experience 
seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in  NYC 
area.  Has  written  on  business,  national 
and  foreign  affairs  and  sports.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  production  and  editing.  Call  Joe 
Scotchie  at  (203)  975-7821. 


This  multi-talented  journalist  seeks  to 
join  an  editorial  staff  on  a  large  daily 
newspaper  or  a  magazine.  What's  your 
offer?  Box  3909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
versatile;  reliable.  U.S.  or  Canada. 
Phone  (719)  336-2688. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

PRESS  FOREMAN  with  fifteen  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  (Including  Goss 
Metro  and  T.K.S.  Presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preveritative  press 
maintenance,  print  quality,  low  cost, 
and  newsprint  waste  reduction.  Box 
3946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Customer  service  —  what  does  it  mean? 


By  Tom  Foster 

Customer  service  —  what  does  it  ^ 
mean?  Do  we  need  to  improve  it? 
How  many  subscribers  do  we  lose  a 
year  because  of  poor  service  either  in 
the  field  or  in  our  subscriber  service 
department?  What  can  we  do  to 
improve  service? 

These  are  questions  being  asked 
every  day  at  newspapers  all  across 
the  country.  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions  from  the  perspective 
of  the  circulation  department. 

Tom  Peters,  co-author  of  In  Search 
of  Excellence  and  author  of  Thriving 
on  Chaos  states  that  “For  companies 
to  survive  and  grow  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  must  rely  on  quality  and 
flexibility.”  He  spends  a  great 
amount  of  time  on  customer  service. 

Here  are  some  eye-opening  statis¬ 
tics  from  the  technical  assistant 
research  programs  on  what  poor  ser¬ 
vice  can  mean  to  a  business  —  26  of 
every  27  customers  who  have  prob¬ 
lems  do  not  report  them.  Why? 
Because  they  expect  no  satisfaction. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  those  who 
complain  eventually  drop  your  prod¬ 
uct.  This  holds  true  for  a  $1,000  item 
or  a  $1.79  item.  Worst  of  all,  the  aver¬ 
age  person  who  has  had  poor  service 
tells  nine  to  10  colleagues. 

Peters  sums  it  up  very  well  when  he 
says,  “The  challenge  is  to  view  every 
element  of  every  operation  through 
the  customer’s  lens.” 

Many  of  us  hold  up  Nordstroms  as 
a  company  that  focuses  on  its  custom¬ 
ers.  We  have  all  heard  the  stories  on 
service  from  this  retailer.  Has  this 
focus  or  obsession  with  customers 
paid  off  for  Nordstroms?  Yes.  Since 
1978,  Nordstroms  has  grown  seven¬ 
fold,  going  from  $225  million  to  $1.9 
billion  in  sales.  The  company  does 
very  little  advertising,  yet  has  one  of 
the  highest  sales-per-square-foot 
averages. 

I  wish  1  could  give  the  same  kind  of 
growth  statistics  for  American  news¬ 
papers.  I  can’t!  Since  1980,  daily  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  by  only  1%  while 
households  have  grown  by  about 


(Foster  is  vice  president  and  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch.  This  is  a  talk  he  gave 
before  the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  [FIEJ]  in  New 
Orleans  on  June  14.) 


11%.  We  continue  to  lose  penetra¬ 
tion.  On  Sunday,  the  story  is  a  little 
better.  Sunday  circulation  in  America 
has  grown  15%  since  1980.  As  all  of 
you  know,  declining  penetration  will 
lead  to  lost  advertising  revenue. 

Evidently,  what  we  are  doing  is  not 
working.  I  think  part  of  the  answer  — 
not  all  —  is  the  kind  of  service  we 
provide  our  readers.  At  most  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  number  one  or  number  two 
reason  for  customers  stopping  their 
subscription  is  poor  service.  We  are 
losing  a  lot  of  subscribers  every  day  to 
poor  service. 


Well,  let  us  cover  the  12  basic  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  circulation  service 
strategy.  They  are  not  in  priority 
order  because  all  are  important. 

•  1.  Written  service  policy  and 
action  plan. 

•  2.  Practical  approach  including 
measurement  of  progress. 

•  3.  Positive  attitude  toward  all 
customers. 

•  4.  Support  from  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

•  5.  Carrier  system. 

•  6.  Distribution  system. 

•  7.  Collection  methods. 


At  most  newspapers,  the  number  one  or  number 
two  reason  for  customers  stopping  their  subscription 
is  poor  service.  We  are  iosing  a  iot  of  subscribers 
every  day  to  poor  service. 


Most  newspapers  have  to  sell  new 
subscriptions  at  a  rate  of  50%  of  their 
total  circulation  just  to  maintain  their 
circulation.  For  example,  if  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  100,000,  they  have  to  sell 
50,0(X)  new  subscriptions  per  year  just 
to  stay  even.  If  you  totaled  this  up  for 
all  newspapers,  it  would  come  to  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  per  year  spent  on 
trying  just  to  hold  our  circulation 
levels  where  they  are  today.  Some  of 
that  money  could  be  used  in  better 
ways  —  like  service. 

We’ve  got  to  find  ways  to  hold  on  to 
more  of  our  subscribers,  and  that  is 
where  good  service  can  play  an 
important  part. 

Who  are  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  customers?  We  need  to  iden¬ 
tify  our  customers  first  before  we  can 
focus  on  their  needs. 

Circulation  has  five  groups  of  cus¬ 
tomers; 

•  All  readers  of  our  newspapers. 

•  Home-delivered  subscribers. 

•  Let’s  not  forget  our  carriers. 

•  Single-copy  buyers. 

•  Dealers  who  sell  our  papers. 

These  people  are  the  circulation 

department’s  customers.  We  need  to 
develop  a  strategy  that  will  fulfill  their 
service  needs.  Then  we  will  have  a 
true  departmentwide  service 
strategy. 

What  should  be  the  key  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  circulation  department’s 
service  strategy? 


•  8.  Customer  communication  — 
phone  service  centers. 

•  9.  Sates  methods. 

•  10.  Market  factors/competition. 

•  11.  New  technology. 

•  12.  Employee  commitment,  i.e., 
training,  recognition,  productivity 
measurement. 

Those  are  the  12  components. 
Look  at  each  one  in  a  little  more 
detail. 

1.  Service  policy  action  plan. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  employ¬ 
ees  and  customers  know  your  service 
policy  or  philosophy  and  that  our 
employees  know  your  action  plan. 
Let  me  read  you  our  service  philoso¬ 
phy  and  service  strategy  from  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch. 

Service  Philosophy 

The  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch  recog¬ 
nizes  that  our  success  depends  upon 
satisfying  the  needs  of  our  readers, 
subscribers  and  advertisers  while 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  stan¬ 
dards  of  journalistic  excellence. 

We  believe  that  our  customers 
deserve  a  quality  newspaper,  timely 
delivery,  and  courteous  service. 

Service  Strategy 

The  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch 
pledges  to: 

Produce  a  newspaper  that  is  well- 
written,  accurate,  and  maintains  high 
standards  of  journalistic  excellence. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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ONLY  AFP  SUBSCRIBERS 
HAD  IT  IN  COLOR 


Only  AFP  subscribers  had 
the  opportunity  to  run  this 
powerful  picture  of  Panama’s 
post-election  violence  in  full 
color.  Because  only  AFP  caught 
it  and  delivered  it  world  wide 
with  satellite  speed  and  digital 
quality.  In  eye-catching,  mind¬ 
grabbing,  front-page  color. 

Subscribe  to  AFP  now,  and 
get  the  world’s  most  outstand¬ 
ing,  most  colorful  photojournal¬ 
ism  for yoMr  front  pages.  Only 
AFP  gives  you  all  this: 

•  100%  color  coverage  by  AFP 
staff 


•  Dramatic  pictures  by  out¬ 
standing  professionals 

•  50  well-edited  important  photos 

•  High-quality  satellite  digital 
transmission 

•  European  Pressphoto  Associ¬ 
ation  output 

•  Access  to  six-million-image 
AFP  library 

•  On-the-spot  custom  reporting 
services 

Call  now.  See  how  this  low- 
cost,  high  performance  photo¬ 
journalism  can  add  extra 


power,  extra  punch  to  your 
pages,  day  in  and  day  out.  The 
great  photos  of  our  times,  in 
color  every  time. 

You  can  expect  it. .  .from  AFP. 

Call  L.  J.  Lancer  at 
(202)  223-2363  NOW 


immm, 
#111  M 


Internatioiial  Newspictms 

Front-page  pictures  from  around  the  world 

1612  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  223-2363  •  FAX  (202)  659-0216 


...for  the  tremendous  response  and  support  at 
the  ANPA/TEC  show  in  New  Orleans.  Our  live 
demonstrations  of  PC  delivery  of  television 
listings  via  IBM  and  Macintosh  were  received  by 
you  with  enthusiasm. 

For  those  of  you  who  were  promised  a  follow¬ 
up  call,  you’ll  be  hearing  from  us  shortly. 

If  you  were  unable  to  attend  the  show,  but  want 
to  know  more  about  PC  TransEdit,  call  us  at 
TV  DATA. 

ill  DATA 


NORTHWAY  PLAZA 
QUEENSBURY,  NY  12804 

AN  affujate  of  united  media 

A  SCRIPPS  HOmUD  COMBANY 


Nobody  Watches  TV  Better  Than  We  Do. 


Sandra  Westhoff 

Canada 
(800)  688-4649 


John  Dodds 

Atlanta 

(800)  241-3895 


Bill  Callahan 

New  York 
(800)  833-9581 


